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BLOOMINGDALE’S  goes  all  the  wny  on  tke  cjuestion  of 
fabric  identification  .  .  .  orders  all  tkeir  buyers  to  insist  u{)on 
labels  giving  fibre  content  and  other  [pertinent  information. 

5ee  I  .  .  .  Wonje/i  s  W  ear  JJully,  yA/j  n  I  I2tL 

AMlilRICAN  BEMBERG  CORI^ORATION 

bas  consistently  urged  retail  executives  to  insist  u()on  labels 
or  tags  wbicb  (5ro(5erly  identify  tbe  fibre  content  o  ffab  rics. 

It  IS  distinctly  gratifying  that  one  of  America  s  greatest 
retail  organizations  bas  now  tab  en  decisive  action  to 
assure  fibre  identification  . . .  bere  is  leadersbi(3  that  is 
certain  to  bave  imj^ortant,  far  reaching  influence! 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

‘26i  EIETH  AVENUE  ^  NEW  YORK 

^“BEMBERG”  is  a  BUY  worJ.  V^Iien  merclianJise  is  ma  de  of  BEMBERG 
yarn  it  is  ^ood  business  to  use  labels  or  tags  that  say  so.  “BEMBERG”  is  the 

registered  trade-marh  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


When  customers  look  for  "SANFORIZED-SHRUNK" 


on  the  labels  of  washable  cottons  and  linens... 

MAKE  SURE  THEY  CAN  FIND  IT  IN  YOUR  STORE 


1.  R*ady-to-wear  gives 
the  assurance  of  lasting 
fit  after  laundering  when 
mode  from  fabrics  San- 
forized-shrunk. 


a.  Permanent  smartness 
before  and  after  washing 
is  a  potent  selling  feature 
backed  up  by  the  San- 
forized-shrunk  label. 


3.  The  Sanforizing  rnachine  that 
shrinks  cottons  and  linens  scien¬ 
tifically  in  both  length  and  width, 
for  protection  agoinst  laundry 
shrinkage. 


4-  The  big  swing  to  washables  in  men's  suits, 
slacks  and  accessories  owes  its  popularity  to 
Sontorized-shrunk  for  lasting  satisfaction. 


5.  Piece  goods  sales  mount,  and  good  will 
with  them,  when  bolt  boards  contain  these 
printed  words— Sanforized-shrunk. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Mauagiug  Director 


Waptner  Labor  Relations  Act  Upheld 

ON  April  12,  1937  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  in  the  first  five 
cases  to  come  before  the  Court  involving  this  legisla¬ 
tive  measure. 

These  cases  concerned  an  interstate  bus  com¬ 
pany,  a  national  press  organization,  a  steel  company, 
a  manufacturer  of  automobile  trailers,  and  a  cloth¬ 
ing  nianufaeturer.  In  the  first  case  the  decision  of 
the  Court  was  unanimous.  In  the  others,  a  five  to 
four  decision  was  rendered. 

In  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Act,  particularly 
as  it  applied  to  manufacturing,  the  Supreme  Court  not 
only  reversed  its  previous  opinions  concerning  the 
interstate  character  of  a  manufacturing  business,  but 
made  very  had  guessers  out  of  thousands  of  lawyers 
and  business  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
including  your  National  Association. 

Shortly  following  the  passage  of  this  Act  on  July 
5,  1935,  your  Association  issued  a  report  analyzing 
the  Act  and  commenting  on  its  questionable  legality. 
At  that  time  we  expressed  the  opinion  that,  based 
upon  the  previous  attitude  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  Act  if  brought  to  a  final  test  would  be 
declared  unconstitutional  as  it  applied  to  manufac¬ 
turing  and  similarly  localized  business  activity. 

In  reaching  its  decisions  in  the  manufacturing 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  emphasized  the  fact  that 
these  cases  were  determined  and  decided  upon  their 
individual  merits.  The  Court  specifically  pointed  out 
that  the  degree  to  which  individual  manufacturing 
activities  substantially  affect  interstate  commerce  can 
be  determined  only  on  the  merits  of  the  individual 
case.  This  leaves  the  future  application  of  the  Law 
to  other  manufacturing  activities  and  to  retailing  in 
doubt. 

It  is  still  our  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  average  retail  merchant,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  may  ship  some  of  the  merchandise  he 
sells  outside  of  his  state  line,  is  too  localized  in  char¬ 
acter  to  be  considered  as  substantially  affeeting  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  the  flow  of  commerce  between  the 
states.  There  of  course  may  be  border-line  cases  in 
retailing,  to  the  extent  that  some  retailers  may  oper¬ 
ate  a  number  of  retail  units  in  two  or  more  states 
and  may  own  or  be  closely  affiliated  with  certain 
manufacturing  sources  of  supply,  but  these  conditions 
do  not  apply  to  the  great  bulk  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  carrying  on  a  localized  distributive 
function. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  there  has  been  no 
major  instance  reported  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board — the  agency  established  to  administer 
the  Act — applying  its  jurisdiction  to  a  retail  estab¬ 
lishment.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  present  Board  it¬ 
self  has  never  claimed  that  it  had  jurisdietion  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  over  retailing, 
from  the  time  the  Federal  Measure  was  enacted  until 
the  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Neither  has  organized  labor  attempted. 


so  far  as  we  know,  to  bring  action  against  a  retailer 
through  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Act. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  however,  one 
retail  establishment  has  called  upon  the  services  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  settle  a  juris¬ 
dictional  dispute  arising  from  the  demands  of  a 
union  representing  a  minority  of  its  employees  to 
bargain  collectively  with  management,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  snhstantial  majority  of  the  employees 
selected  by  vote  other  representatives  to  bargain  for 
them.  The  outcome  of  this  appeal  is  not  yet  known. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  definitely  rec¬ 
ognized  and  endorsed  the  right  of  the  employee  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  through  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  own  choosing.  It  specifically  pointed 
out  that  the  employer,  in  exercising  his  right  to  select 
his  employees  or  to  discharge  them,  may  not,  under 
the  cover  of  this  right,  intimidate  or  coerce  his  em¬ 
ployees  with  respect  to  their  self -organization  and 
representation.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  pointed 
out  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  not 
entitled  to  make  its  authority  a  pretext  for  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  right  of  discharge  when  that  right  is 
exercised  for  other  reasons  than  such  intimidation 
and  coercion.  The  Court  also  declared  that  “The 
Act  does  not  compel  agreements  between  eni|)loyer8 
and  employees.  It  does  not  compel  any  agreement 
whatever.  It  does  not  prevent  the  employer  from 
refusing  to  make  a  collective  contract  and  hiring  in¬ 
dividuals  on  whatever  terms  the  employer  may  by 
unilateral  action  determine.” 

It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  decisions  rend¬ 
ered  that  the  Court  reeognizes  and  endorses  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  bargaining  by  employees.  Under 
the  present  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act,  represen¬ 
tatives  selected  hy  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an 
establishment  or  unit  thereof  become  the  sole  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  employees  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes.  Employees  comprising  the  minority  group 
have  the  right  to  present  grievances  to  management, 
but  according  to  the  Act  their  right  to  bargain  col- 
leetively  with  management  must  be  exercised  solely 
through  the  representatives  or  bargaining  agency 
selected  by  the  majority  of  the  employees. 

Now  that  the  Law  has  been  held  valid  in  certain 
manufacturing  activities,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
management  to  urge  sound  amendments  to  the  Act 
in  the  interests  of  employees  themselves,  to  bring 
about  a  more  reasonable  and  established  balance  of 
regulation  of  both  employers  and  employee  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  insuring  the  rights  and  freedom  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  without  intimidation  or  coercion 
on  the  part  of  either  party. 

It  seems  logical  that  labor  organizations  should 
be  restrained  from  intimidating  and  coercing  em¬ 
ployees  into  becoming  members;  that  management 
should  have  the  same  prerogatives  as  labor  in  filing 
complaints  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 
that  minority  groups  should  have  equal  rights  in  bar¬ 
gaining  collectively  through  their  own  representa¬ 
tives;  and  that  labor  organizations  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  assume  moral  and  financial  responsibility 
under  the  Act. 
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These  are  merely  some  of  the  problems  raised 
hy  the  Act  in  its  present  form,  the  solution  of  which 
is  a  challenge  to  hoth  labor  and  management,  if  the 
purposes  of  this  Bill  are  to  be  accomplished  fully 
and  successfully  in  the  interest  of  employees. 

Repeal  of  Publicity  of  Salaries 

Has  Support  of  House  Leaders 

A  BILL  (H.  R.  6215) — sponsored  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Robert  L.  Doughton,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — intended  to  repeal  Sec¬ 
tion  148-d  of  the  Revenue  Act,  has  been  reported 
out  favorably  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  has  been  granted  a  rule  by  the  Rules 
Committee  for  early  consideration. 

This  section  of  the  Revenue  Act  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘‘Compensation  of  officers  and  employees — under 
regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Commissioner  with  tbe 
approval  of  tbe  Secretary,  every  corporation  subject 
to  taxation  under  tbis  title  shall,  in  its  return,  submit 
a  list  of  names  of  all  officers  and  employees  of  such  cor¬ 
poration  and  tbe  respective  amounts  paid  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  taxable  year  of  the  corporation  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  as  salary,  commission,  bonus  or  other  compensa¬ 
tion  for  personal  services  rendered,  if  the  aggregate 
amount  so  paid  to  the  individual  is  in  excess  of  $15,000.” 

The  repeal  of  the  foregoing  sub-section  of  the 
Revenue  Act  is  meeting  with  the  wide-spread  appro¬ 
bation  of  leaders  in  the  House  because  of  abuses  to 
which  the  publicity  of  salaries  has  been  subjected.  In 
fact,  it  has  the  support  of  House  leaders  regardless 
of  party  affiliation. 

Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead,  an  advocate  of 
the  Doughton  Bill,  recently  made  the  public  state¬ 
ment — ^“I  am  afraid  the  Law  is  being  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  improper  purposes.” 

Representative  John  J.  O’Connor,  Democrat  of 
New  York,  Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
has  declared  that  he  would  “repeal  that  provision  in 
one  minute — if  I  had  my  way.” 

Representative  Allen  T.  Treadway  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  pointed  out  that  he  has  never 
favored  the  publicity  provision  of  the  Revenue  Act, 
and  his  efforts  for  its  repeal  would  have  the  wide¬ 
spread  support  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House. 

«  «  «  *  « 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  various  agencies  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  sale  of  lists  have  copied  the  names  of  all 
individuals  earning  $15,000  or  more  per  year  and  are 
selling  their  compilations  at  exorbitant  prices  to 
any  or  all  interested  in  this  information.  The  uses 
of  these  lists  may  never  be  known,  but  they  have  been 
styled  rightfully  by  many  as  “sucker  lists”. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  advocated  consistently  the  repeal  of 
this  provision  of  the  Revenue  Law.  We  have  taken 
this  position  not  only  because  of  the  dangers  of  the 
uses  to  which  this  information  may  be  put,  but  also 
because  we  regard  this  practice  to  be  a  transgression 
of  the  private  rights  of  individuals. 

In  consideration  of  the  sentiment  existing  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  opposition  to 
this  provision  openly  expressed  by  leading  members 
of  the  House,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  measure 
to  repeal  Section-  148-d  will  pass  the  House  this  Ses¬ 
sion  and,  we  hope,  the  Senate. 


We  think  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
stop  this  practice  should  receive  the  support  of  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  agree,  write  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  immediately. 

Tax  Exemption  of  Cooperatives — 

Unfair  to  Private  Retailers 

ON  many  occasions  in  the  past  we  have  pointed 
out  the  injustices  and  dangers  which  are  certain 
to  result,  if  consumer  cooperative  enterprises  are  to 
enjoy  tax  freedom. 

John  E.  Means,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Retailers’  Association,  Inc.,  indicates  in  a  Special 
Bulletin  to  the  retailers  of  that  State  that  a  measure 
is  being  vigorously  pushed  in  the  Legislature  grant¬ 
ing  complete  tax  exemption  to  consumer  cooperatives 
— except  for  a  10  cent  annual  fee  per  individual 
member. 

Under  this  Bill  consumer  cooperatives  would  en¬ 
joy  all  the  advantages  of  privately  operated  retail 
stores — without  the  liability  to  pay  state  taxes. 

Under  this  privilege,  if  cooperatives  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  taking  business  away  from  tax-paying  retail¬ 
ers — then  there  would  follow  an  inevitable  propor¬ 
tionate  decline  in  revenue  to  the  State. 

The  argument  that  cooperatives  are  entitled  to 
tax  exemption  because  they  promote  savings  and  not 
profits  is  fallacious,-  because  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  merchandise  may  rightfully  be  regarded  as  profits. 

Inasmuch  as  non-members  may  purchase  goods 
from  these  cooperatives  and  enjoy  a  patronage  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  basis  of  their  purchases  after  a  6  per  cent 
dividend  has  been  declared  to  shareholders  on  their 
investment — these  cooperative  enterprises  are  un¬ 
questionably  in  competition  with  orthodox  retailers. 

This  bill  being  seriously  considered  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  provides  for  no  state  control  over  these  cooper¬ 
ative  enterprises,  but  grants  them  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compete  with  private  tax-paying  businesses. 

«  «  «  «  « 

These  dangers  pointed  out  by  Secretary  Means, 
which  are  found  lurking  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bill, 
would  be  applicable  to  any  measure  providing  for 
complete  tax  exemption  of  cooperatives. 

We  urge  members  and  retail  secretaries  to  ascer¬ 
tain  immediately,  if  a  bill  intended  for  this  purpose 
is  now  before  their  respective  legislatures.  If  so,  it 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  vigorous  attack  on  the 
basis  of  injustices  and  inequities  which  its  enactment 
would  present  to  every  private  tax-paying  business 
enterprise  in  the  state. 

Consumer  cooperatives  cannot  be  legislated  out 
of  existence,  nor  can  their  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  be  retarded  through  discriminatory  legislation 
but  retailers  have  a  right  to  demand  that  all  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprises  with  which  they  must  compete  should 
not  enjoy  any  governmental  subsidies  nor  exemptions 
from  tax  burdens  not  available  to  all  other  distribu¬ 
tive  agencies. 

This  Is  Not  a  Problem  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

The  National  Association  of  House  Dress  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Inc.,  has  made  application  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  for  approval  of  a  label  con¬ 
taining  instructions  for  the  laundering  of  house 
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dre880!‘  and  Hash  frocks,  and  cautioning  both  retail¬ 
ers  and  their  customers  that  unless  these  instruetions 
are  followed  garments  will  not  be  aceepted  for  re¬ 
turn. 

The  copy  appearing  on  the  front  and  reverse 
sides  of  this  label  is  as  follows: — 

FRONT 


The  nianufarturer  of  this  dress  warrants  that  the 
workmanship  and  fabric  are  of  good  quality.  De¬ 
odorants,  depilatories,  when  improperly  used,  and 
arid  perspiration  or  strong  laundering  preparations 
will  weaken  or  destroy  the  fabric. 

Damage  resulting  from  these  causes  or  failure  to 
follow  instructions  on  the  reverse  side  will  not  he 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  return. 


REVERSE 


WASHING  INSTRUCTIONS 

Make  rich  lukewarm  suds  of  any  neutral  soap. 
NEVER  soak  even  for  a  short  time.  Squeeze  suds 
through  material.  Do  not  rub  or  twist.  Rinse 
thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water.  Gently  squeeze  out 
water  do  not  wring.  Roll  in  Turkish  towel  and 
knead  out  moisture.  Do  not  leave  rolled.  Dry  in 
shade,  gently  shape  to  size.  Press  while  slightly 
damp  with  a  warm---NEVER  with  a  hot  iron. 


In  giving  publicity  to  this  label  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  House  Dress  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  has 
stated  that  “these  conditions  were  formulated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

Here  are  the  facts! 

A  few  months  ago  representatives  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  sought  the  cooperation  of  your  Association  in 
reducing  to  a  minimum  unjustified  returns  in  their 
industry.  At  that  time  they  complained  that  the  im¬ 
proper  use  of  deodorants  and  depilatories  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a'  large  percentage  of  returns  for  which 
neither  manufacturer  nor  retailer  were  to  blame.  In 
order  to  meet  this  situation,  we  recommended  that  a 
campaign  be  conducted  to  educate  the  customer  on 
the  dangers  of  the  improper  use  of  these  sanitary 
products;  and  we  suggested  that  this  campaign  be 
carried  on  through  the  cooperation  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  such  products,  as  well  as  of  retailers,  laun¬ 
dries  and  dry  cleaning  agencies.  Furthermore,  we 
opposed  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
because  of  the  character  of  the  problem  but  we 
agreed  to  an  educational  campaign  as  an  experiment. 
«  »  «  «  « 

It  will  be  realized  readily  that  the  washing  in¬ 
structions  contained  on  this  label  are  impractical  for 
the  laundering  of  house  dresses  and  wash  frocks. 
Because  of  the  use  to  w'hich  such  garments  are  sub- 
jecled,  these  instructions  are  inadequate  for  their 
thorough  cleansing  even  though  the  average  house¬ 
wife  or  laundress  could  afford  to  pamper  each  house 
dress  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given. 

«  »  «  «  • 

\our  National  Association  has  opposed  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  a  label  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

[ 


sion,  and  we  shall  seek  imme<liately  a  return  by  that 
industry  to  the  original  plan. 

***** 

It  is  unforunate  that  this  apparent  misunder¬ 
standing  has  arisen,  because  our  relations  with  the 
National  Association  of  House  Dress  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  have  always  been  most  cordial,  as  is  evidenced 
by  an  agreement  recently  entered  into  by  our  Ven¬ 
dor  Relations  Committee  and  that  organization  for 
the  arbitration  of  disputes  arising  from  the  return  of 
merchandise  to  their  memhers. 

However,  we  think  it  is  important  that  retailers 
know  the  correct  position  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  this  matter. 

Can  Retailers  of  Appliances 
Meet  This  Competition? 

WE  have  always  maintained  that  no  one  has  any 
God-given  right  to  sell  electrical  appliances — or 
any  other  line  of  merchandise — to  the  consuming 
public,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  strongly  con¬ 
tended  that  no  distributive  agency  should  enjoy  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  because  it  operates  under  a  pub¬ 
lic  franchise. 

Several  years  ago  complaints  were  frequent  that 
retailers  of  electrical  appliances  could  not  meet  the 
competition  of  utility  companies  because  the  latter 
conducted  their  merchandising  activities  at  a  loss  and 
absorbed  these  losses  in  the  rates  charged  in  the  sale 
of  current, — these  rates  being  fixed  and  approved  by 
public  service  commissions  in  the  various  states. 

It  being  obvious  that  this  practice  was  unfair  to 
the  public  generally,  as  well  as  to  retail  dealers  of 
appliances  who  did  not  operate  under  the  protection 
of  a  public  franchise,  your  National  Association  set 
to  work  aggressively  to  wipe  out  this  discriminatory 
form  of  competition. 

Our  proposal — that  the  merchandising  activities 
of  utility  companies  be  conducted  independently  of 
their  utility  functions,  and  that  there  be  a  proper 
segregation  of  tho  accounting  of  their  merchandising 
activities  in  order  to  insure  that  all  expenses  incurred 
in  the  distribution  of  apfdiances  should  be  charged 
to  retail  operations — met  with  the  acceptance  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  industry;  and  we  were  assured 
that  these  recommendations  would  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  it  was  consistently  possible  to  do  so. 

The  decline  in  complaints  during  the  past  few 
years  concerning  this  unfair  form  of  competition  has 
indicated  that  progress  has  been  made;  but  every 
now  and  then  we  receive  a  report  from  some  quarter 
that  a  local  utility  company  is  not  playing  fair  with 
local  dealers  and  the  public. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  received  a  lengthy  letter 
from  a  member  stating  that  the  most  progressive  re¬ 
tailers  in  his  city  could  not  hope  to  sell  appliances 
in  competition  with  the  local  utility  company.  With¬ 
out  revealing  the  identity  of  this  member  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  quoting  copiously  from  his  letter 
the  following  excerpts: — 

“In  the  first  plare  the  poire.r  company  maintains  a 
heautiful  showroom  for  the  selling  of  appliances  of  all 
kinds,  including  light  hulhs,  small  appliances,  lamps, 
clocks,  washers,  ironers,  sweepers,  ranges,  water-heaters, 
refrigerators,  and  in  fart,  most  everything  electrical. 
Their  hest  weapon,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  method  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  employees.  In  this  they  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  any  other  dealers  because  they  are  will- 
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ing  to  pay  a  muth  higher  perrentage  of  their  business 
to  the  salesmen,  supervisors,  managers,  etc,,  than  would 
be  possible  for  any  dealers  to  pay  regardless  of  whether 
the  dealer  might  also  he  a  distributor  or  not,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  power  company  on  certain  lines. 

“To  explain  further  just  what  I  mean  about  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  will  quote  the  case  of  their  salesmen  in  the 
refrigeration  department.  A  refrigerator  salesman  is 
paid  10  per  cent  commission,  plus  4  per  cent  extra  if 
he  exceeds  his  monthly  quota,  plus  a  down-payment 
bonus  up  to  a  possible  2  per  cent  of  his  volume.  In 
order  to  assure  the  salesman  of  his  earning  the  maxi¬ 
mum  down-payment  bonus,  they  go  so  far  as  to  credit 
25  per  cent  of  cash  deals  as  being  down-payments  on 
his  total  business. 

“In  addition  to  this  possible  16  per  cent  individual 
salesman’s  commission,  a  crew  supervisor  is  paid  a  draw¬ 
ing  account  of  $20.00  per  week  plus  2  per  cent  of  his  crew 
sales,  if  his  crew  reaches  its  <|uota.  If  the  crew  exceeds 
its  quota  by  33^^  per  cent,  the  supervisor  gets  3  per 
cent  over-ride  on  his  crew’s  business.  And  if  the  crew 
exceeds  the  quota  by  6673  per  cent,  he  gets  4  per  cent 
over-ride.  These  quotas  are  set  by  the  department 
manager,  and  are  usually  figures  that  can  be  easily  met 
by  the  average  salesman. 

“In  addition  to  the  above,  if  the  crew  makes  its 
quota,  the  supervisor  gets  $25.00  flat  allowance  per 
month  for  the  use  of  his  car.  Added  to  the  above,  the 
refrigerator  department  manager  gets  a  salary  and  a 
bonus,  and  on  top  of  this,  the  divisional  merchandise 
manager  gets  a  s-alary  and  bonus,  and  on  top  of  this, 
the  general  merchandise  manager  gets  a  salary  and 
bonus. 

“At  least  twice  each  year  a  load-building  campaign 
is  conducted,  and  the  power  company  adds  enough  more 
to  the  ‘pot’  so  that  a  refrigerator  salesman  cun  make  as 
high  as  25  per  rent  commission  on  his  sales,  and  we 
believe  all  of  the  men  above  him,  such  as  supervisors, 
managers,  divisioir^  managers,  etc.,  also  share  propor¬ 
tionately  in  this  load-building  bonus. 

“You  can  readily  see  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  independent  dealer  to  compete  with  the  power 
company  in  the  securing  of  able  salesmen.  It  is  possible 
for  a  good  salesman  to  earn  much  more  money  work¬ 
ing  for  the  power  company  than  he  ran  for  any  dealer. 
Because  of  the  high  rates  of  commission,  another  evil 
has  crept  into  the  picture,  whereby  one  of  their  sales¬ 
men  is  in  a  position  to  buy  many  of  his  sales  by  sharing 
his  exorbitant  commission  with  the  customer,  and 
thereby  gets  the  business  that  would  ordinarily  go  to  the 
dealers  with  whom  the  customer  would  like  to  do 
business. 

“When  we  have  been  able  to  get  concrete  evidence 
of  this  latter  evil  and  have  taken  up  the  matter  with 
the  department  managers  of  the  power  company  the 
manager  expresses  himself  as  being  sorry  that  this  thing 
has  happened,  and  promises  not  to  let  it  happen  again, 
and  sometimes  when  the  salesman  is  not  too  good,  they 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  fire  him,  hut  nevertheless, 
it  still  continues  and  probably  always  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  salesmen  are  getting  the  commissions  that 
they  are  now  getting. 

“We  have  also  learned  of  many  rases  where  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  sold  to  the  power  company  employees 
at  prices  below  the  price  a  dealer  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  same  merchandise,  and  through  the  employees 
the  merchandise  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  public; 
thereby  eliminating  a  market  for  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  regular  mark-up. 

“In  the  matter  of  trade-in  merchandise  the  power 
company  has  always,  except  in  rases  governed  by  the 
code  of  fair  practices  to  which  they  have  subscribed, 
been  able  and  willing  to  go  farther  than  any  dealer 
could  possibly  go,  and  consequently  has  secured  the 
business  on  that  basis.  The  power  company  has  also 
given  better  terms  than  can  be  given  by  some  of  the 
dealers,  including  ourselves. 

“Another  weapon  that  the  power  company  uses  to 
great  advantage  is  the  matter  of  service.  They  maintain 
a  very  elaborate  service  department  which,  if  it  had  to 
be  supported  by  their  merchandising  operation,  as  in  the 
case  of  independent  dealers,  they  would  have  gone  broke 
long  ago.  The  salesmen  use  this  as  an  added  sales 
weapon  wherever  possible.” 


it  is  apparent  tliat  if  any  indepetnient  dealer — 
small  or  large — eonducted  his  eleetrieal  applianee  de¬ 
partment  along  similar  lines  that  he  eould  not  long 
afford  to  engage  in  this  field  of  merehandise. 

This  letter  eonveys  only  one  eonehision — that 
this  utility  eompany  is  still  eondueting  its  nierehan- 
dising  business  at  a  loss  and  absorbing  its  losses  in 
the  sale  of  current. 

We  are  all  sympathetic  with  the  desire  of  utility 
companies  to  increase  their  load  either  through  the 
pioneering  of  new  appliances  or  the  sale  of  estab¬ 
lished  appliances,  but  we  do  not  think  that  this  ob¬ 
jective  should  be  attained  through  the  sale  of  appli¬ 
ances  on  a  basis  which  is  competitively  unfair  to 
«lealers  in  their  respective  territories  an«l  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  by  concealing  merchandising  costs  in 
rates  charged  for  current. 

If  a  similar  situation  exists  in  your  trading  area, 
please  let  us  have  the  facts.  ^  e  are  anxious  to  learn 
whether  the  utility  companies  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  are  reverting  to  their  former  practices.  If  so, 
your  Association  will  again  take  steps  to  place  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  appliances  on  an  equitable  competitive 
basis — especially  where  discriminatory  practices  are 
found  to  exist  due  to  the  protection  afforded  public 
utility  companies  under  their  public  franchises. 

Act  Now! 

ip  VERY  member  of  the  Association  has  been 

warned  of  the  attempts  being  made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  women’s,  children’s  and  infant’s  coats  and 
suits — located  in  New  York  City — to  assess  retailers 
10  cents  to  25  cents  per  package  for  delivering  to 
freight  forwarders,  package  consolidating  companies 
and  resident  buyers. 

This  proposal  to  levy  local  cartage  charges  would 
create  a  dangerous  precedent  resulting  in  endless 
confusion  ana  controversies. 

There  will  be  confusion  because  retailers  cannot 
exercise  close  supervision  over  local  truckmen  to  as¬ 
sure  fair  cartage  rates  and  prompt  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice. 

There  will  be  controversies  because  retailers  will 
refuse  to  pay  additional  transportation  charges  now 
paid  by  stores  accruing  from  partial  shipments  of 
orders  due  to  the  inability  of  manufacturers  to  ship 
as  promised. 

And,  frankly,  there  will  be  no  saving  to  manufac¬ 
turers  because  retailers  will  divert  their  shipments 
to  railroad  pick-up  and  delivery  service  agencies  and 
to  parcel  post.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  added  expense  in  their  shipping  de¬ 
partments;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  they  will  have 
the  expense  of  delivering  to  the  local  Post  Office. 

This  proposed  change  in  policy  has  already  been 
vigorously  protested  by  hundreds  of  members  of  your 
National  Association.  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  write  at  once  to  your  manufacturing  resources 
condemning  this  proposal. 
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The  principal  business  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  is  the  sale  of 
merchandise.  All  other  func¬ 
tions  are  merely  hy-products  of  sales 
or  aids  to  sales.  It  is  quite  natural 
and  proper,  therefore,  that  the  sta¬ 
tistics,  research  studies,  general  lit¬ 
erature,  and  discussions  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field  should  be  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  should  deal  with  its  hy-prod¬ 
ucts  in  terms  of  their  functional  re¬ 
lation  to  merchandising. 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  has 
lx*en  increasingly  apparent  that  it  is 
desirable  to  examine  one  of  the 
principal  by-products  of  merchandis¬ 
ing — consumer  credit — as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  phenomenon,  apart  from  its 
relation  to  merchandising.  In  a 
limited  sense,'  such  an  approach  is 
unrealistic.  Retail  credit  is,  of 
course,  a  function  of  sales,  and  exists 
only  Ixjcause  of  sales.  In  a  broader 
sense,  however,  retail  credit  has  an 
independent  significance  even  for  the 
merchant.  The  obligations  created 
by  ])ast  credit  sales  are  an  indejiend- 
ent  factor  influencing  the  present 
capacity  of  consumers  to  buy.  Not 
long  ago,  the  London  Economist 
said  of  consumer  credit  in  the 
United  States : 

“The  magnitude  of  the  volume  of 
consumer  credit,  and  how  it  is  fi¬ 
nanced,  are  matters  of  guesswork, 
not  statistics.  .  .  .  While  every  other 
phase  of  our  credit  system  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  law,  subject  to  regular  pub¬ 
lic  report,  and  policed  by  vigilant 
supervisors,  this  area  is  a  terra  in¬ 
cognita,  officially  ignored,  statistic¬ 
ally  non-existent.  It  is  even  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  whether  it  is  now  in  a 
stage  of  inflation,  or  at  what  stage  it 
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would  constitute  a  threat  of  defla¬ 
tion.” 

Department  Store  Credit  Large 

Examined  as  an  independent 
phenomenon,  department  store  cred¬ 
it  has  some  startling  characteristics. 
In  terms  of  total  volume  of  credit 
extended,  the  department  stores  are 
by  all  odds  the  most  important  of 
our  consumer  credit  agencies.  De¬ 
partment  store  credit,  of  course, 
turns  over  rapidly.  Hence,  customer 
receivables  at  any  given  time  repre¬ 
sent  a  considerably  smaller  sum  than 
the  annual  credit  turnover.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  install¬ 
ment  finance  companies,  department 
stores  have  a  larger  sum  in  receiv¬ 
ables  than  any  other  type  of  con¬ 


sumer  credit  agency.  Department 
store  receivables,  for  instance,  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  the  total  outstanding 
loans  of  the  three  principal  special¬ 
ized  consumer  lending  agencies : 
small  loan  companies,  industrial 
banks,  and  credit  unions. 

The  trend  of  dejjartment  store  re¬ 
ceivables  is  also  striking.  Customer 
receivables  increased  gradually  from 
1925  to  1929,  and  then  began  a 
rajiid  contraction  that  appears  to 
have  culminated  early  in  1933.  In 
less  than  four  years,  the  outstanding 
was  cut  by  almost  40  per  cent.  Since 
1933  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
irregular  increase  which  by  tbe  close 
of  1935  had  not  yet  brought  receiv¬ 
ables  back  to  the  1925  level.  At  least 
these  are  the  principal  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  a  study  of  customer 
receivables  of  department  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  stores  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  between  1925  and  1935. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
describe  the  Massachusetts  study, 
which  we  believe  represents  the  first 
effort  to  measure  the  credit -granting 
function  of  department  stores  in  any 
area.  There  are  several  motives  be¬ 
hind  the  presentation  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  The  Bulletin.  First,  we 
wish  to  make  available  promptly  to 
department  store  executives  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  lielieve  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  to  them.  Sec¬ 
ond,  we  hope  that  a  description  of 
the  statistical  procedures  and  as¬ 
sumptions  upon  which  our  estimates 
have  been  based  will  provoke  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  from  the  highly 
specialized  group  who  read  The 
Bulletin.  Third,  we  hope  that  this 
presentation  will  illustrate  the  need 
for  additional  information  and  will 
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encourage  response  to  a  request  for 
data  which  will  shortly  be  addressed 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

Relation  to  National  Consumer 
Debt  Study 

The  study  of  department  store  re¬ 
ceivables  in  Massachusetts  is  a  part 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  debt,  which  was  initiated  in 
1934  by  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  which,  since  the  in¬ 
validation  of  the  Recovery  Act  by 
the  courts,  has  been  continued  and 
expanded  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation.  A  primary  undertaking  of  the 
consumer  debt  study  was  to  develop 
estimates  of  the  out.standing  amounts 
of  various  types  of  consumer  debt  by 
years,  in  order  to  measure  its  growth 
and  its  fluctuation  in  the  business 
cycle.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
items  of  debt  to  measure  was  that 
represented  by  customer  receivables 
of  retail  merchants.  No  official  sta¬ 
tistics  were  available,  and  no  ade¬ 
quate  summary  could  be  had  from 
retail  trade  associations  or  other 
sources. 

The  first  attempt  at  measurement 
was  represented  by  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  accounts  receivable  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  sales  and  credit 
sales  in  1933  for  a  small  sample  of 
retail  enterprises  of  various  types 
covering  a  wide  geographic  area. 
This  study,  to  w'hich  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  contributed  figures,  was 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  the  results 
were  published  in  1935  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  under  the 
title  Consumer  Debt  Study. 

It  was  anticipated  that  national 
estimates  of  receivables  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  applying  ratios  reported 
by  various  types  of  merchants  in  this 
sample  to  the  sales  reported  in  the 
Retail  Census  of  1933,  and  that 
crude  national  estimates  of  receiv¬ 
ables  might  be  developed  for  other 
years  by  applying  to  the  1933  esti¬ 
mates  a  series  of  index  numbers 
based  upon  receivables  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  of  corporations  engaged 
in  retail  trade.  In  spite  of  the 


wholehearted  co-operation  of  credit¬ 
reporting  agencies  and  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  manufacturing  and  whole¬ 
sale  concerns  which  extended  credit 
to  retailers,  we  w'ere  unable  to  de¬ 
velop  a  satisfactory  index  of  receiv¬ 
ables.  The  available  balance  sheets 
either  covered  very  brief  time  peri¬ 
ods  or  were  limited  to  the  largest 
and  most  progressive  stores.  In  the 
light  of  large  differences  in  credit 
]X)licies  indicated  by  these  balance 
.sheets,  it  seemed  highly  dangerous 
to  attempt  estimates  until  more  .sat¬ 
isfactory  data  were  accumulated. 

The  Massachusetts  Study 

The  Massachusetts  study  repre¬ 
sents  an  effort  to  secure  a  bet¬ 
ter  sample  for  annual  estimates. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Corporations  and  Taxa¬ 
tion,  we  obtained  certain  items  from 
the  tax  returns  of  Masachusetts 
corjiorations  engaged  in  retail  trade 
in  such  form  that  the  identity  of  the 
reporting  corporations  was  not  re¬ 
vealed.  These  data  form  the  basis 
for  the  study  de.scril)ed  here. 

It  .sliould  lx?  stres.sed  at  the  out.set 
that  the  data  obtained  from  the 
Massachusetts  corporate  tax  returns 
represent  only  a  j)art,  and  in  some 
instances  a  small  part,  of  retail  trade 
in  Massachusetts.  In  the  first  place, 
some  retailers  operate  as  foreign 
corporations  w’hose  reports  were 
avoided  Ijecause  of  the  difficultv  of 
identifying  Massachusetts  receiva¬ 
bles.  Corporate  reports  al.so  exclude 


many  retail  enterprises  which  are 
operated  by  individuals  or  partner¬ 
ships.  In  addition  to  these  exclu¬ 
sions,  inherent  in  corporate  reports, 
it  was  necessary  to  exclude  corpora¬ 
tions  which  were  not  continuously 
engaged  in  business  throughout  the 
peri(xl  from  1926  to  1935.  The  lat¬ 
ter  exclusions  represent  by  far  the 
most  serious  shortcoming  of  the 
basic  data  of  this  study.  They  give 
rise  to  a  material  error,  the  extent 
of  which  cannot  lx*  readily  appraised. 

Some  1,400  Massachusetts  cor¬ 
porations  were  continuously  engaged 
in  retail  trade  from  1926  to  1935. 
For  these  corporations,  figures  for 
sales,  notes  receivable,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  and  charge-offs  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  each  year  from  1925  to 
1935.  These  figures  were  edited  in 
two  respects. 

First,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
notes  receivable  items  for  certain 
stores  did  not  represent  customer 
receivables.  In  some  instances,  notes 
receivable  remained  constant  for 
several  years;  and  in  other  instan¬ 
ces.  items  were  expressed  in  round 
figures,  or  varied  from  year  to  year 
in  roun(|A  figures.  Believing  that 
such  items  probably  repre.sented  in¬ 
ter-store  credits,  factoring  advances, 
or  loans  to  officers,  stockholders,  or 
employees,  notes  receivable  were 
eliminated  for  all  years  from  the 
reports  in  which  the  conditions  de- 
scrilx'd  above  were  present.  Most 
reports  listed  no  notes  receivable  and 
the  sum  excluded  was  small  in  re- 


Table  1. — Sales  and  Customer  Receivables  of  Department  and  General  Merchandise 
Stores,  Operating  as  Massachusetts  Corporations  Throughout  the  Period 
from  1926  to  1935 

Ratio  of 


receivables 


Year 

Number 

Sales 

Receivables 

to  sales 

1935 

26 

$30,077,868 

$4,407,939 

14.7 

1934 

59 

107,563,273 

13,459,640 

12.5 

1933 

59 

102,100,414 

14,056.012 

13.8 

1932 

59 

109,036.934 

13,607,326 

12.5 

1931 

59 

138,002,642 

17,551,603 

12.7 

1930 

59 

154.939,580 

21,069.448 

13.6 

1929 

59 

165,105,262 

22,606,469 

13.7 

1928 

59 

163,411,968 

20,905,479 

12.8 

1927 

59 

162.908,715 

18,360  847 

11.3 

1926 

57 

160,439,603 

17.208,852 

10.7 

1925 

54 

156,559,772 

16,652,981 

10.6 

Table  2. — Number  of  Department  and  General  Merchandise  Stores  and  Amount  of 
Sales  in  1933  by  Size-Classes,  for  the  Retail  Census  and  for  Sample  Stores 


Size-classes 

Census  (Massachusetts) 

Sales  (in 

thousands  Percent 

Number  of  dollars)  of  total 

Number 

Sample 
Sales  (in 
thousands 
of  dollars) 

Percent 
of  total  1 

Percent 
of  stores 
in  sample 

Percent 
of  sales 
in  sample 

1,000,000  and  over 

19 

97,494 

63.8 

18 

90,240 

88.4 

94.7 

92.6 

100,000-999,999 

126 

38,168 

25.0 

25 

11,297 

11.0 

19.8 

29.6 

Under  100,000 

-1,129 

17,145 

11.2 

16 

564 

.6 

1.4 

3.3 

Total 

1.274 

152,807 

100.0 

59 

102,101 

100.0 

4.6 

66.8 

10 
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lation  to  the  sum  of  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable  items.  While  the  exclusion 
of  lliese  figures  undoubtedly  elimi¬ 
nates  some  items  which  were  in  fact 
customer  obligations,  it  is  probable 
that  the  receivables  included  in  our 
computations  also  contain  some 
items  which  were  not  true  customer 
receivables. 

Second,  it  was  necessary  to  adjust 
our  data  for  differences  in  the  fiscal 
years  of  reporting  corporations.  The 
great  majority  of  corporations  re¬ 
ported  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  but 
many  reported  for  fiscal  years  ending 
January  31  and  a  few  for  fiscal  years 
ending  with  other  dates.  Because  of 
the  predominance  of  calendar  year 
reports,  we  avoided  any  effort  to 


interpolate  calendar  year  figures  for 
stores  whose  fiscal  years  did  not  co¬ 
incide  with  the  calendar  year.  Fig¬ 
ures  for  fiscal  years  ending  during 
the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year 
were  tabulated  with  figures  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  figures 
for  fiscal  years  ending  during  the 
second  half  of  the  calendar  year 
were  tabulated  with  figures  for  that 
calendar  year.  Where  a  change  in 
the  fiscal  year  caused  sales  to  be  re¬ 
ported  for  more  or  less  than  twelve 
months,  pro  rata  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  reported  sales  figures. 

The  sheets  for  each  store  were 
then  segregated  by  type  of  store.  In 
classifying  stores,  it  was  necessary 
to  depart  somewhat  from  the  major 


Table  3. — Sales  Relatives  and  Receivable  Ratios  by  Size-Classes  of 
Stores  in  Massachasetts  Sample 


1 

Salen  of  $100,000 

1  Sales  of  $1,000,000 

Sales  under  $100,000 

to  $999,999 

and 

over 

Relative 

Ratio  of 

Relative 

Ratio  of 

1  Relative 

Ratio  of 

Year 

of  sales 

receivables 

of  sales 

receivables 

of  sales 

receivables 

1935 

138.5 

8.1 

109.3 

14.6 

106.1 

13.6 

1934 

116.4 

9.3 

109.2 

13.8 

104.8 

12.4 

1933 

100.0 

9.6 

100.0 

15.2 

100.0 

13.6 

1932 

108.2 

9.9 

100.1 

14.2 

'  107.6 

12.3 

1931 

137.2 

10.0 

131.1 

12.7 

135.7 

12.7 

1930 

164.5 

9.8 

148.0 

11.9 

152.1 

13.8 

1929 

191.3 

9.0 

168.1 

10.9 

160.7 

14.1 

1928 

209.6 

9.1 

168.5 

10.6 

158.7 

13.1 

1927 

226.3 

8.7 

176.5 

9.4 

157.0 

11.5 

1926 

235.1 

6.7 

181.2 

9.2 

156.0 

10.9 

1925 

243.7 

5.3 

187.1 

8.4 

151.3 

11.0 

Table  4. — Estimated  Index  of  Sales,  Actual  Sales  in  Census  Years,  and  Estimated 
Annual  Sales,  for  Department  and  General  Merchandise  Stores 
in  Massachusetts,  1925  to  1935 


Year 

Estimated 

index 

Actual  sales  in 
Census  years 
(000  omitted) 

Index  of 
actual 
sales 

Adjusted 

index 

Estimated 

annual 

sales 

1935 

110 

161,694 

105.8 

106 

$161,694,000 

1934 

'  107 

105 

160,447.000 

1933 

100 

152,807 

100.0 

100 

152,807,000 

1932 

106 

106 

161,975,000 

1931 

135 

135 

206,289,000 

1930 

152 

152 

232,267,000 

1929 

166 

254.567 

166.6 

166 

254,567,000 

1928 

167 

167 

255,188,000 

1927 

169 

169 

258,244,000 

1926 

171 

171 

261,300,000 

1925 

170 

170 

259,772,000 

Table  5.  -  Estimated  Sales,  Receivable  Ratios,  and  Receivables,  of  Department  and 
General  Merchandise  Stores  in  Massachusetts,  1925  to  1935 


Estimated  ratios  of 


Year 

Estimated 

sales 

receivables 
to  sales 

Estimated 

receivables 

Index  of 
receivables 

1935 

$161,694,000 

13.2 

$21,344,000 

104 

1934 

160,447,000 

12.4 

19,895,000 

97 

1933 

152,807,000 

13.4 

20,476,000 

100 

1932 

161,975,000 

12.4 

20,085,000 

98 

1931 

206,289,000 

12.3 

25,374,000 

124 

1930 

232,267,000 

12.7 

29,498,000 

144 

1929 

254,567.000 

12.7 

32.330,000 

158 

1928 

255,188,000 

12.0 

30,623,000 

150 

1927 

258,244,000 

10.7 

27.632,000 

135 

1926 

261.300.000 

10.0 

26,130,000 

128 

1925 

259.772.000 

9.6 

24,938,000 

122 

classes  used  bj  the  Census,  but  in 
all  instances  our  classes  were  based 
upon  a  combination  of  several  of  the 
minor  groups  used  by  the  Census. 
For  instance,  department  stores  are 
distinguished  from  general  merchan¬ 
dise  stores  in  the  Census  on  a  basis 
of  amount  of  sales  and  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  handled.  Since  precise  in¬ 
formation  on  the  latter  point  was  not 
available  from  the  corporate  reports, 
we  were  compelled  to  combine  these 
two  Census  groups  in  our  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Summary  of  Sample 

Table  1  gives  total  sales,  receiva- 
l)les,  and  ratios  of  receivables  to 
sales  by  years  for  the  59  department 
and  general  merchandise  stores  in 
our  sample.  It  will  be  noted  that 
figures  for  the  years  1925,  1926,  and 
1935  were  not  available  for  some 
stores.  In  several  other  respects  this 
sample  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
Retail  Census  for  1933  reports  1,274 
department  and  general  merchandise 
stores  as  compared  with  our  59 
stores.  Our  sample,  however,  is 
more  representative  for  sales.  Sam¬ 
ple  stores  had  sales  of  $102  million 
against  sales  of  $153  million  for 
Census  stores.  This  comparison  in¬ 
dicates  the  extreme  bias  of  our  sam- 
])le  with  respect  to  size  of  stores. 

Table  2  compares  our  sample  with 
the  Census  by  size-classes  of  stores. 
It  indicates  that  our  sample  includes 
all  but  one  of  the  large  stores,  rep¬ 
resents  a  small  part  of  the  total 
numl)er  of  medium  size  stores,  and  it 
is  highly  inadequate  for  very  small 
stores.  This  size  bias  probably  re¬ 
sults  ])rimarily  from  the  exclusion 
of  unincorporated  stores.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  influenced  also  by  the  exclusion 
of  stores  which  were  not  in  business 
throughout  the  period  from  1926  to 
1935,  because  mortality  and  birth 
rates  are  highest  for  small  stores. 
The  shortcomings  of  this  sample 
should  not  be  underrated  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  estimates  to 
l)e  drawn  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  stores 
with  less  than  $100,000  sales  had 
but  1 1  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Census.  Hence  the 
error  arising  from  the  inadequate 
representation  of  this  class  of  stores 
seems  likely  to  be  of  minor  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  size  bias  indicated  the  need 
for  w’eighting  sales  and  receivables 
of  the  size-groups  in  our  sample  to 
corres|)ond  with  the  Census,  provid¬ 
ed  that  differences  in  the  trend  of 
sales  and  ratios  of  receivables  among 
size-classes  could  be  demonstrated. 
Table  3  gives  relatives  of  sales  and 
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ratios  of  receivables  for  three  size- 
classes  in  our  sample.  Relatives  and 
ratios  for  the  end  years,  when  fig¬ 
ures  were  not  available  for  some 
stores,  were  estimated  by  applying 
the  rate  of  charge  indicated  by  re¬ 
porting  stores  to  the  nearest  relative 
for  all  stores. 

Experimentation  with  Methods  of 
Computation 

It  will  be  noted  that  figures  given 
in  Table  3  are  derived  from  aggre¬ 
gate  sales  and  receivables.  Broad 
size-classes  have  been  used  in  order 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  representation 
of  stores  in  each  size-class  and  when 
aggregates  are  used  the  largest 
stores  in  each  class  have  a  strong, 
and  perhaps  excessive,  influence 
upon  the  result.  If  the  stores  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  sample  were  numerous 
and  selected  at  random,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  all  factors  influencing 
the  trend  of  sales  and  the  level  of 
receivables  would  have  had  an  equal 
influence  upon  the  results.  But  our 
sample  contains  a  very  limited  num- 
l)er  of  stores  and  is  highly  biased  by 
the  method  of  selection.  The  bias 
with  respect  to  size  has  already  Ix'en 
demonstrated.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  other  elements  of  bias,  which  we 
have  no  effective  means  for  measur¬ 
ing,  are  produced  hy  the  exclusions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  allowing  a  few  stores,  which 
might  not  be  typical  of  excluded 
stores  of  the  same  size,  to  have  a 
shong  influence  upon  our  results  are 
immediately  apparent. 

Several  other  methods  of  compu¬ 
tation  suggested  themselves  and 
were  used  for  experimentation. 
Sales  relatives  and  receivable  ratios 
were  computed  for  individual  stores, 
and  means  and  medians  determined 
for  each  size-class.  These  averages 
produced  results  relatively  similar  to 
those  derived  from  aggregate  re¬ 
ceivables  and  sales.  Similar  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  trends  of  sales  and  re¬ 
ceivable  ratios  prevailed  for  tbe  three 
size-classes,  although  mean  and  me¬ 
dian  receivable  ratios  were  generally 
somewhat  lower  than  those  derived 
from  aggregates.  Of  these  three 
methods,  the  use  of  aggregates 
seemed  to  be  preferable,  all  things 
considered.  It  produced  less  erratic 
changes  than  the  mean,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  a  better  description  of 
the  sample  than  the  median. 

It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  ag¬ 
gregates  tends  to  overstate  receiva¬ 
ble  ratios,  but  it  seems  likely  also 
that  the  character  of  our  sample 
tends  in  the  direction  of  under¬ 
statement.  Studies  of  bankruptcy 
have  indicated  that  unsound  credit¬ 


granting  has  been  an  important 
cause  of  failure  among  retail  mer¬ 
chants.  It  seems  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  limitation  of  our  sample  to 
stores  continuously  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  tends  to  e.xclude  a  considerable 
numlier  of  small  stores  with  high 
receivable  ratios. 

Estimates  of  Sales  and  Receivables 

Since  differences  in  sales  and  re¬ 
ceivable  ratios  Iwtween  size-classes 
were  clearly  indicated,  the  relatives 
of  sales  given  in  Table  3  were 
weighted  in  proportion  to  the  total 
sales  reported  in  the  Census  for  each 
of  these  size  classes.  The  largest  size 
class  was  given  a  weight  of  64;  the 
middle  class,  of  25 :  and  the  smallest 
class,  of  11.  The  resulting  series  of 
relatives  represents  an  estimated  in¬ 
dex  of  sales  for  Massachusetts  de- 
])artment  and  general  merchandise 
stores.  This  index  appears  in  the 
first  column  of  Table  4.  The  accura- 
cv  of  this  index,  however,  can  be 
checked  for  1929,  1933,  and  1935  by 
the  sales  figures  reported  in  the  Re¬ 
tail  Census.  The  second  column  of 
Table  4  gives  sales  figures  for  Cen¬ 
sus  years,  and  the  third  column 
gives  the  relatives  of  these  figures 
for  comparison  with  our  index.  The 
relative  of  sales  in  1929  corresponds 
closely  to  our  index,  hut  the  relative 
of  sales  for  1935  shows  a  much 
smaller  increa.se  than  our  own  index. 
Since  the  increase  in  our  index  re¬ 
sults  almost  entirely  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  small  stores,  for  which  our 
sample  is  highly  inadequate,  we  have 
adjusted  our  index  for  1934  and 
1935  to  correspond  more  closely 
with  the  sales  trend  indicated  hy  the 
larger  stores.  This  adjustment,  in¬ 
cidentally.  is  supported  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Federal  Reserve  Bank’s  index  of 
department  store  sales.  The  fifth 
and  final  column  of  Table  4  gives 
estimated  sales  computed  from  our 
adjusted  index. 

Having  developed  estimates  of 
annual  sales,  the  next  step  was  to 
estimate  receivable  ratios  for  all 
stores.  This  was  accomplished  by 
weighting  the  ratios  given  for  each 
size-class  in  Table  3  in  the  same 
manner  as  sales  relatives  were 
weighted  for  our  index  of  sales. 
Table  1  gives  estimated  annual 
sales :  receivable  ratios,  obtained  by 
weighting  for  size-classes ;  estimated 
receivables,  representing  the  product 
of  annual  sales  and  annual  ratios 
of  receivables;  and  an  index  of  re¬ 
ceivables  with  1933  as  the  base  year. 

Validity  of  Estimates 

How  close  are  these  estimates  to 
reality?  We  have  already  indicated 


the  strong  biases  in  our  data  which 
result  from  the  exclusions  from  our 
sample.  Both  the  character  of  the 
sample  and  the  method  of  estimating 
invalidate  the  usual  statistical  yard¬ 
sticks  of  sampling  errors.  Yet  our 
.sample  represented  two-thirds  of  the 
sales  of  department  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  stores  in  Massachusetts  in 
1933,  and  this  fact  gives  our  esti¬ 
mates  a  considerahle  probability. 

The.  accuracy  of  our  index  of  re¬ 
ceivables  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  our  estimates  of  sales.  It  seems 
likely  that  our  sales  estimates  are 
very  close  for  the  years  between 
19;^  and  1935,  when  Census  reports 
furnish  a  check  upon  them.  For 
earlier  years,  they  are  progressively 
less  reliable,  although  we  have  found 
no  evidence  that  they  are  inaccurate. 
The  figure  for  1925  is  the  least  de- 
])en<lable,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
furthest  removed  from  a  Census 
check,  but  also  l)ecausc  it  includes 
several  stores  which  had  l)een  re¬ 
cently  incorporated. 

The  second  component  used  in 
estimating  receivables  was  the  ratio 
of  receivables  to  sales.  Experimen¬ 
tation  with  methods  of  estimating 
such  ratios  indicated  clearly  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  obtaining  precise  ac¬ 
curacy.  But  the  receivable  ratios  for 
individual  stores,  particularly  for 
large  stores,  fell  within  a  relatively 
narrow  range.  The  absolute  error 
in  our  estimate  of  receivable  ratios  is 
jirobably  small,  but,  because  the  ra- 
tit).s  for  de])artment  stores  were  low, 
small  absolute  errors  produce  sub¬ 
stantial  relative  errors.  In  spite  of 
wide  variations  by  a  few  stores,  the 
receivables  of  most  stores  tended  to 
follow  a  common  pattern  throughout 
the  period  studied,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  our  index  adequately 
describes  the  relative  change  in  re¬ 
ceivables  from  year  to  year. 

Further  Information  Important 

The  estimates  of  receivables  of 
department  and  general  merchandise 
stores  in  Alassachusetts  raise  furth¬ 
er  questions  to  which  it  seems  high¬ 
ly  desirable  to  find  answers.  In  spite 
of  the  downward  trend  of  sales  in 
the  period  from  1926  to  1929  (which 
is  probably  to  be  explained  by  in¬ 
dustrial  emigration  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  an  increasing  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  by  the  automo¬ 
tive  and  service  businesses),  cus¬ 
tomer  receivables  increased  regular¬ 
ly  up  to  1929,  either  because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  credit  sales  was  increas¬ 
ing  or  because  the  term  of  repay¬ 
ment  was  lengthening.  But  the  re¬ 
ceivable  estimates  are  for  year-ends 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Program  Formulated  for 

Consumer-Retailer  Council 

BY  T.  L.  BLAIVKE 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


E\'KRY  (lay  brings  an  increasing 
nuinber  of  coniniunications  to 
the  office  of  the  NRDGA,  in¬ 
quiring  what  we  are  doing  toward 
supidying  the  consumer  with  accur¬ 
ate  factual  information  alxmt  her 
purchases,  and  offering  cooperation. 
All  those  concerned  with  consumer 
interests  are  eager  to  get  to  work. 

That  there  is  an  awakening  con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  groups  is  apparent  from  the 
increasing  numl)er  of  grade  labels 
and  filK-r  identification  tags  appear¬ 
ing  on  merchandise,  as  well  as  the 
all-important  laundering  and  clean¬ 
ing  instructions. 

In  the  words  of  Harold  W. 
Rrightman,  Chairman  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchan¬ 
dise  Standards  of  the  XRDG.A 
Platform  Commission.  “The  spon¬ 
taneous  progress  so  far  made  is  en¬ 
couraging,  but  the  surface  of  the 
immense  job  to  be  done  has  not  even 
been  scratched.  The  task  of  coor¬ 
dinating  all  of  the  present  efforts  is 
before  us.  as  well  as  the  need  of 
organizing  for  the  future.” 

Manufacturer  Cooperation 

.\  gratifying- evidence  of  the  de¬ 
sire  of  manufacturers  to  cooperate 
in  this  movement  is  the  pamphlet 
issued  recently  by  the  National  .Xs- 
sociation  of  Hosiery  XTanufacturers. 
This  pamphlet  contains  detailed  spe¬ 
cifications  for  manufacturing,  ex¬ 
amining  and  grading  women’s  full- 
fashioned  silk  hosiery,  together  with 
plans  for  the  labeling  of  all  hosiery 
except  Grade  A  Perfects.  It  also 
sets  up  methods  of  examination  as 
to  firsts,  irregulars,  seconds,  etc. 
Manufacturers  in -several  other  fields 
are  also  at  work  on  similar  projects. 

Standards  for  many  consumer 
items  have  already  been  endorsed 
by  the  .American  Standards  .Associ¬ 
ation,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
more  under  consideration.  For  ex- 
anqde.  the  bedding  and  upholstery 
specifications  embodied  in  the  New 
York  State  Law'  are  being  reviewed 
as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  stand¬ 
ards  in  that  field.  Through  its  rep- 


With  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  association  serving 
as  coordinating  agency,  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  work  of  merchan¬ 
dise  standardization  and  fac¬ 
tual  labeling  is  being  made  on 
several  fronts.  This  report 
summarizes  what  is  being 
done.  The  project  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Consumer-Retailer 
Relations  Council  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  the  work,  as  is 
the  cooperative  program  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Merchandise 
Standards  Committee  of  the 
‘Platform  Commission. 


resentation  on  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Ultimate  Consumer  GckkIs  of  the 
■American  Standards  Association, 
the  NRDGA  is  kept  currently  in¬ 
formed  of  progress  made  by  that 
l)ody. 

Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council 

W'^itbin  the  past  few  weeks,  a 
working  group  of  representatives  of 
organizations  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Ix'tter  relations  lietween 
consumer  and  retailer  has  been  con¬ 
sidered.  This  proposed  group,  which 
may  1k‘  known  as  the  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Council,  would  per¬ 
form  a  three-fold  function :  ‘ 

1.  Education  of  lx)th  consumer  and 
retailer  in  fields  of  mutual  inter¬ 
est. 

2.  Coordination  of  all  existing  and 
future  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer. 

3.  Publicity  to  acquaint  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties  as  to  the  progress 
being  made. 

Platform  Commission’s  Work 

Discussion  of  a  program  of  coop¬ 
erative  effort  on  the  part  of  consum¬ 
er,  retailer,  manufacturer,  govern¬ 
mental  and  other  groups  concerned 


with  the  development  of  consumer 
standards  occupied  practically  the 
entire  time  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchandise  Standards  of  the 
NRDGA  Platform  Commission  at 
its  recent  meeting.  With  a  view  to 
organizing  the  task  of  developing 
standards  and  specifications  for 
staple  merchandise,  informative 
lal)els,  and  factual  advertising,  the 
committee  is  working  out  the  details 
of  a  plan  of  activity.  The  following 
eight  points  are  among  the  high¬ 
lights  of  this  plan : 

1.  Elimination,  where  it  exists,  of 
misleading,  exaggerated  or  in¬ 
adequate  elements  in  factual 
merchandise  information  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  labeling,  store  signs, 
sales  promotion,  selling  talks  of 
salesclerks,  etc. 

2.  Development  of  a  plan  for  com¬ 
pletely  truthful  and  adequate 
factual  merchandise  information 
in  advertising,  lal)eling.  store 
signs,  sales  promotion,  selling 
talks,  etc. 

3.  C<X)peration  with  manufacturers, 
retailers,  and  con.sumer  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  developing  stand¬ 
ard  terminology  for  retailer  and 
buying  public. 

4.  Cooperation  with  manufacturer 
and  consumer  interests  in  de- 
vekqMuent  of  standards  of  |)er- 
formance,  durability,  measure¬ 
ment,  composition  and  fiber 
identification. 

5.  .Aid  of  NRDG.A  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  to  redefine  and 
further  promote  standards  of 
advertising  practice. 

6.  Encouragement  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  set  up  own  standards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  of  those  inter¬ 
ested. 

7.  Certification  of  tested  materials 
by  recognized  lx)dies,  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  such  agencies  in  issu¬ 
ing  certifications  identical  in 
scope  and  meaning. 

8.  Full  c(X)peration  with  proposed 
Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council,  now  in  process  of  for¬ 
mation. 
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Briefs  of  the  Month. 


.BY  JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Vendor  Relations 
Committee 


PROBLEMS  of  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  loomed  large  in  number 
and  importance  during  the 


past  month.  In  two  instances, 
the  \’’endor  Relations  Committee  of  the  N.R.D.G.A., 


in  its  efforts  to  promote  more  amicable  and  cooperative 
ties  with  producers,  could  report  headway.  Elsewhere, 
the  outlook  was  more  challenging. 


The  Committee,  after  reaching  a  general  agreement 
with  the  Inter-Trade  Apparel  Bureau  for  voluntary 
conciliation  and  arbitration  on  returns  goods  disputes, 
as  reported  in  March,  carried  forward  conferences  to 
outline  detailed  procedure  under  such  a  program.  The 
Bureau  requested  inclusion  of  the  fair  trade  rule  on 
cancellations  of  the  coat  and  suit  industry  in  the  basis 
for  arbitration.  The  present  indications  are  favorable 
for  agreement  on  a  plan  of  procedure  satisfactory  to 
both  retailer  and  manufacturer. 


Following  the  agreement  with  the  Inter-Trade 
Apparel  Bureau,  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
reached  a  similar  agreement  on  returns  disputes  with 
the  wash  frock  industry,  through  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  House  Dress  Manufacturers.  The  same  panel 
of  21  retailers  who  have  offered  to  serve  as  retail  medi¬ 
ators  under  the  first  pact  will  serve,  at  least  temporari¬ 
ly,  as  an  arbitration  panel  in  wash  dress  returns  con¬ 
troversies.  Announcement  of  the  agreement  was  made 
jointly  by  Erwin  Feldman,  director  and  counsel  of  the 
manufacturers’  association,  and  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Vendor  Relations  Committee. 


In  contrast  to  this  harmony  was  the  sudden  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Boys’  and  Students’  Clothing  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  on  April  1  of  the  setting  of  a  7% 
E.O.M.  maximum  on  terms  for  fall  orders  in  the  boys’ 
clothing  industry.  The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
protested  that  the  industry  had  not  consulted  with  its 
retail  customers  in  advance  of  the  decision.  A  confer- 


sion  of  small  shipments  to  parcel  post,  with  no  saving 
to  the  manufacturer  on  delivery  cost.  William  H. 
Hager,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retailers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  lined  up  that  association  in  support  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  position  a  few  days  later.  Hundreds  of 
stores  have  expressed  their  protest  against  the  proposal 
in  communications  to  the  Association,  and  directly  to 
their  manufacturers,  and  letters  continue  to  pile  in. 

*  *  ♦ 


N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Joins  A.  S.  A. 


The  movement  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  for  production 
and  use  in  consumer  goods  has 
received  encouragement  in  the 


announcement  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 


ciation  that  it  had  taken  membership  in  the  .Xmerican 


.Standards  Association.  The  N.R.D.G./\..  of  course. 


has  done  considerable  pioneering  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  consumer  goods  standards  in  cooperation  with 
industries  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 


Department  of  Commerce.  The  A.S.A.  has  since  its 
formation  in  1918  concerned  itself  principally  with 
standardization  in  the  heavy  industry  field,  although 
more  recently  it  has  also  turned  its  interest  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  field.  The  N.R.D.G.A.  membership  will  be  an 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  activities  in  consumer  goods 
standardization  now  under  way,  and  to  give  the  move¬ 


ment  new  vigor. 


*  ♦  * 


Housewares  Color  A  recent  labor  of  the  NLR.D.G.A. 

.  Merchandising  Division  in  the 

Standardization  Qf  standardization  ap¬ 

proaches  fruition.  Stores’  house- 
wares  departments  are  well  acquainted  with  the  buga- 
1k)o  of  the  fastidious  customer  attempting  to  match 
colors  in  kitchen  or  bathroom  accessories.  In  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem,  the  Housewares  Buyers  Group 
initiated  a  standardization  movement  for  basic  shades 


ence  was  requested  and  denied,  and  then  on  second  re¬ 
quest  was  granted.  The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
with  its  associate  council  of  15,  formed  to  meet  quickly 
on  urgent  market  problems,  discussed  the  issue  and  a 
possible  course  of  action  at  a  full  day  meeting  on  April 
14.  As  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  a 
meeting  of  boys’  wear  buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  has  been  called  to  consider  the  matter  on  April  21. 

*  *  * 

Cartage  Equally  disturbing  has  been  a  re- 

ported  proposal  of  the  coat  and 
Charges  suit  industry  to  put  into  effect  in 

June  the  elimination  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  free  deliveries  to  freight  forwarders,  package 
consolidating  companies  and  resident  buyers  on  orders 
of  out  of  New  York  stores,  and  assess  the  stores  with 
the  costs.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  N.R.D.G.A.  man¬ 
aging  director,  met  this  proposal  with  a  prediction  that 
it  would  result  in  “endless  confusion  and  controversy” 
between  stores  and  their  resources.  Retailers  removed 
from  the  market,  he  said,  would  be  unable  to  exercise 
close  supervision  over  local  truckmen  to  insure  reason¬ 
able  cartage  charges,  and  prompt,  efficient  service.  He 
declared  that  retailers  would  refuse  to  pay  not  only  the 
cartage  charges  but  also  additional  transportation 
charges  accruing  through  partial  shipments  of  an  order 
due  to  inability  of  manufacturers  to  ship  as  promised. 

The  Traffic  Group  anticipated  a  considerable  diver- 


last  Fall,  obtained  enthusiastic  support  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  in  combination  worked  out  a  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  seven  colors  (white,  bath  green,  orchid,  ivory, 
maize,  bath  blue,  royal  blue)  which  it  asked  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  to  approve.  The  govern¬ 
mental  body  has  called  a  conference  in  New  York  on 
April  30,  at  which  time  the  standards  will  be  presented 
to  all  interested  parties,  examinations  made  of  color 
samples,  adjustment  of  standards  made,  and  formal  ac¬ 
tion  taken  on  the  recommendations.  An  effective  date 
for  new  production  and  clearance  of  existing  stocks  will 
be  set.  Result  of  the  standards  if  put  into  effect,  the 
Merchandising  Division  holds,  will  be  fewer  lost  sales, 
more  customer  good  will. 

*  *  * 

Convention  Convention  atmosphere  pervades 

.  .  the  air  at  N.R.D.G.A.  headquar- 

Activity  ters  again,  preparatory  to  the 

mid-year  gathering  in  Chicago, 
June  21  to  24.  George  L.  Plant,  manager.  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group,  returns  from  a  short  trip  through 
stores,  made  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  executives 
on  subjects  of  potential  concern  in  the  convention  ses¬ 
sions,  and  spotting  talent  for  the  speakers’  rostrum. 
Committees  and  boards  of  several  of  the  groups  have 
already  done  groundwork  for  their  programs. 

*  *  *  “Get  the  Answers  in  ChicagoT  *  *  * 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH  IN 

The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Claims  for  Refund  of  A.  A.  A.  Taxes 
and  Other  A.  A.  A.  Tax  News 


1  Taxes  Paid  by  Retailers  in 
1933  on  Floor  Stocks  Pro¬ 
cessed  Wholly  or  in  Chief 
Value  from  Cotton 

Title  \TI  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1936  relating  to  refunds  of  A.A.A. 
taxes  collected,  carries  essentially 
the  same  limitations  on  such  refunds 
as  were  included  in  Section  21(d) 
of  the  A.A.A.  as  amended  August 
24,  1935.  (Title  VTI  specifically  re¬ 
peals  Section  21(d)). 

The  conditions  on  allowance  of 
refunds  of  such  taxes  collected  are 
set  forth  in  Regulations  No.  96  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  in¬ 
terpret  those  Regulations  as  they 
apply  to  retailers  in  a  manner  that 
may  prove  helpful. 

The  taxes  under  discussion  are 
those  which  were  paid  on  August 
31.  1933  retail  stocks  of  articles 
processed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
from  cotton,  and  on  similar  stocks 
as  of  August  1,  1933,  classified  as 
“other  than  retail” ;  i.  e.,  warehouse 
or  wholesale  stocks.  Some  retailers 
paid  taxes  under  lK)th  categories  if 
their  reserve  stocks  were  in  separate 
buildings  or  in  warehouses. 

Time  to  File  Refund  CAaims 

Irrespective  of  other  claims  for 
refund  which  may  have  been  filed 
(on  Form  PT/24)  after  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  January,  1936, 
affecting  the  A.A.A.,  those  desiring 
refunds  of  the  taxes  collected  must 
file  claim  prior  to  July  1,  1937.  The 
form  to  l)e  used  is  PT/76  which  may 
be  obtained  from  local  internal  reve¬ 
nue  offices.  This  claim  for  refund  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  claim 
for  refund  under  Title  I\^  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936,  on  inventor¬ 
ies  of  cotton  articles  as  of  January 
6.  1936. 

No  claim  will  he  allowable  for  less 
than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00). 

A  separate  claim  must  be  filed  for 
each  subsidiary  corporation  and 
with  the  local  collector  in  each  case. 

Interest  will  Iw  determined  by  the 


Commissioner  and  paid  at  the  time 
refund  is  made.  Interest  must  not 
be  computed  in  the  claim. 

Conditions  On  Allotvance  of 

Refunds 

The  claimant  must  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner 
— “That  he  liore  the  burden  of  such 
amount”  (of  the  claim)  “and  has 
not  been  relieved  thereof,  nor  reim¬ 
bursed  therefor,  nor  shifted  such 
burden  directly  or  indirectly  — 
through  inclusion  of  such  amount — 
in  the  price  of  any  article  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  a  'tax  was  imposed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act — or 
in  any  manner  whatsoever.”  (Sec¬ 
tion  902). 

This  requirement  is  similar  to  the 
condition  restricting  payment  of  re¬ 
funds  to  retailers  in  respect  to  the 
tax  content  of  the  value  of  inventor¬ 
ies  as  of  January  6.  1936.  This  was 
discussed  in  a  special  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  No¬ 
vember  12,  1936. 

No  special  formula  for  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  tax  burden  was 
shifted  or  the  extent  of  the  shift  is 
included  in  the  Act  applicable  to 
floor  stock  tax  refunds,  under  Title 
VII,  although  such  a  formula  is 
prescribed  in  connection  with  claims 
for  processing  tax  refunds. 

Accordingly,  retailers  are  free  to 
establish  their  claims  on  the  basis  of 
having  absorbed  the  tax  in  any  man¬ 
ner  so  long  as  it  is  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner.  “Each 
claim,  however,  must  set  forth  under 
oath,  each  ground  upon  which  the 
refund  is  claimed — and  to  substanti¬ 
ate  by  clear  and  convincing  evi¬ 
dence.  all  of  the  facts  necessary — ”. 
(.Article  202.  Regulations  No.  96). 

There  are,  however,  some  points 
more  favorable  to  retailers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  obtaining  allowance  of 
claims  for  refund  of  floor  stock  tax¬ 
es  than  with  respect  to  claims  re¬ 
lating  to  January  6,  1936  inventor¬ 
ies.  For  instance,  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  the  ta.xes  paid  in  1933  were 


relatively  small  per  unit,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  impractical  at  the  time  to  in¬ 
crease  prices.  The  markup  records 
of  the  store  might  be  offered  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  prices  were  not  increased. 

In  other  cases,  the  retail  prices  had 
been  set  by  established  price  lines 
and  no  additional  markup  was 
taken.  In  still  other  circumstances  it 
may  lx;  found  that  while  markups 
hacl  been  taken,  such  markups  were 
not  due  to  the  ta.x  but  were  to  re¬ 
flect  a  general  increase  in  operating 
costs.  (It  will  1k‘  rememl)ered  that 
in  .August,  1933,  the  President’s 
Re-employment  Agreement  went  in¬ 
to  effect  and  many  stores  voluntari¬ 
ly  increased  their  wage  scales  to  the 
$15  minimum  requested  by  the 
President).  Again,  in  some  cases 
stores  marked  up  merchandise  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  prior  to 
the  payment  of  the  retail  floor  stock 
tax,  l)ecause  of  higher  replacement 
costs.  In  other  cases  such  markups 
were  delayed  until  after  August  31 
because  of  competitive  conditions. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  claims  be 
filed  based  on  alternate  ix)ssibilities, 
such  as  those  mentioned  above.  The 
Treasury  Department  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  require  definite  proof  to 
establish  that  the  markup  was  not 
due  to  passing  the  tax  on,  or  defi¬ 
nite  proof  that  no  markup  had  been 
taken. 

In  the  case  of  warehouse  stocks 
taxable  as  of  August  1,  in  many 
cases  no  retail  prices  had  Ijeen  es¬ 
tablished  at  all,  the  merchandise  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  a  special  account  and 
not  charged  to  selling  departments, 
'riius,  no  additional  markups  are 
concerned.  The  retail  prices  later 
applied  to  such  stocks,  it  might  be 
claimed  (if,  in  fact,  such  were  the 
case),  were  governed  by  current  re¬ 
tail  values  and  by  competition.  In 
other  instances,  the  retail  prices  of 
warehouse  stocks,  under  certain 
circumstances,  might  have  been 
merely  nominal  prices  and  the  mark¬ 
ups  taken  subsequently,  when  the 
merchandise  was  exposed  for  sale, 
be  termed  adjustments  to  recognize 
replacement  costs  or  higher  operat¬ 
ing  expenses. 

It  would  be  required  that  the 
claimant  state  (under  oath)  that  the 
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payment  of  the  tax  deprived  him  of 
some  part  of  the  retail  price  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  retain,  and  thus  he  had  absorbed 
the  tax. 

With  respect  to  some  depart¬ 
ments,  one  set  of  circumstances 
might  have  prevailed  while  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  departments 
wholly  different  situations  were 
present.  The  fact  that  a  taxpayer 
used  one  line  of  reasoning  with  re¬ 
gard  to  certain  items  of  merchandise 
and  offered  other  grounds  for  claim¬ 
ing  that  he  absorl)ed  the  tax  in  other 
departments  should  not  invalidate 
the  claim.  Moreover,  in  connection 
with  individual  items  appearing  on 
the  floor  stock  tax  return  filed  in 
1933  it  may  be  possible  to  show  that 
the  number  of  units  marked  up  was 
less  than  the  number  on  which  the 
tax  was  paid,  thus  affording  ground 
for  claiming  refund  for  the  number 
of  units  not  marked  up.  In  certain 
cases  merchandise  marked  up  may 
have  been  marked  down  later 
through  a  markup  cancellation. 

The  tax  returns  filed  in  1933, 
supporting  inventory  sheets  and 
subsequent  markup  and  markdown 
records  should  l)e  studied  thorough¬ 
ly  if  maximum  benefit  is  to  te  de¬ 
rived  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Comment  on  the  Claim  Form, 

PTt76 

The  claim  form  is  comparatively 
simple.  One  schedule,  (A),  calls  for 
the  amount  of  floor  stock  taxes 
paid  by  the  claimant  by  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  i.  e.,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  Sched¬ 
ules  (B)  and  (C)  have  to  do  with 
previous  refuiKls  or  credits  of  floor 
stock  taxes  and  do  not  affecn  re¬ 
tailers.  Schedule  (D)  is  the  list  of 
documents,  statement  of  facts,  etc., 
submitted  to  show  the  amount  of 
the  tax  borne  by  the  claimant. 
Schedule  (E),  calling  for  details  of 
floor  stock  tax  refunds  repaid  to 
claimants’  customers,  will  also  not 
affect  retailers. 

The  face  of  the  return  calls  for 
the  amount  of  the  burden  of  the  tax 
borne  by  the  claimant  on  retail 
stocks  and  stocks  other  than  retail 
with  respect  to  each  taxable  com¬ 
modity  separately,  and  the  total  of 
the  claim. 

The  form  also  requires  that  the 
claimant  subscril)e  under  oath  to 
a  series  of  statements  including 
(4(a))  :  “That  the  amounts  of  the 
burden  of  the  floor  stock  taxes 
which  were  borne  by  the  claimant — 
are  true  and  correct ;  that  the  claim¬ 
ant  has .  not  been  relieved  thereof, 
nor  reimbursed  therefor,  nor  shifted 


such  burden  directly  or  indirectly — 
in  any  manner  whatsoever — 

To  subscribe  to  such  a  statement 
under  oath  would  be  objectionable 
to  most  retailers  with  respect  to  a 
claim  for  refund  for  the  entire 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  in  1933. 
However,  where  the  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
the  tax  on  certain  items,  and  the 
later  developments  in  regard  to 
pricing  of  those  items,  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claimant  that 
he  had  absorbed  the  tax,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  claimed,  then  the  required  affi¬ 
davit  could  be  signed. 

Modified  Claims 

Some  stores  not  having  the  avail¬ 
able  information  to  prove  the  tax 
had  lx‘en  absorbed  may.  neverthe¬ 
less,  desire  to  file  claim  for  refund 
and  amend  the  affidavit  to  protect 
themselves  against  a  charge  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  false  statement.  Doubtless  a 
claim  in  which  the  affidavit  was 
amended  by  striking  out  the  objec¬ 
tionable  feature  (4(a))  on  the 
ground  that  the  claimant  could  not 
prove  he  had  absorbed  the  tax, 
would  lx*  returned  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department.  Such  a  modi¬ 
fied  claim  should  lx?  sent  to  the  Col¬ 
lector  by  registered  mail,  receipt  re¬ 
quested.  and  a  copy  retained.  In  the 
event  such  a  modified  claim  is  re¬ 
turned  or  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
incompleteness,  the  registered  mail 
receipt  may  Ik*  offered  as  evidence 
that  the  claim  had  been  filed  within 
the  statutory  period,  in  case  the 
provisions  of  tlie  Revenue  .\ct  re¬ 
lating  to  the  conditions  of  allowance 
of  refund  are  subsequently  declared 
unconstitutional. 

There  seems  to  be  no  barrier  to  a 
claimant  filing  one  claim  for  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  he  can  state 
with  evidence  he  absorbed  (signing 
the  necessary  affidavit),  and  filing 
another  claim  with  an  amended  affi¬ 
davit  for  the  difference  Ix'tween  the 
amount  of  the  first  claim  and  the 
total  tax  paid  in  1933. 

Where  the  claim  is  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  it  may  be  wise  for  claim¬ 
ants  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  com¬ 
petent  tax  attorney,  particularly  to 
guard  against  the  making  of  a  state¬ 
ment  under  oath  which  may  sub¬ 
sequently  lx‘  charged  as  false. 

2 — Constitutionality  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1936 

In  connection  with  the  above  com¬ 
ments  on  the  requirements  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Revenue  Act,  affecting 


claimants,  for  refund  of  taxes  col¬ 
lected  under  the  A..'\..‘\.  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  referring  to  cases 
now  in  the  Courts  relative  to  this 
Title  of  the  Act  will  be  of  interest. 

Decisions  on  Constitutionality 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
consented  to  hear  arguments  in  a 
case  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  this  Title,  conflicting  decisions 
have  been  rendered  by  lower  courts. 
.Spine  of  the  cases  decided  by  the 
lower  courts  dealt  with  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  withhold  refunds 
of  the  processing  tax,  illegally  col¬ 
lected,  where  the  claim  for  refund 
was  made  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
.Section  21(d)  of  the  A.A..\.  (This 
section  also  limited  refunds  in  the 
case  of  illegal  collections  to  claim¬ 
ants  who  could  prove  they  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  tax.)  This  phase  of  the 
law  is  involved  in  the  case  to  be 
tried  lx*fore  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  Fifth  District  having 
made  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  January  8th  last. 

In  another  case  involving  the 
compensating  tax  (on  imports  to 
equalize  their  comjKtitive  position 
of  cotton  g(xxls  prcxluced  and  taxed 
in  the  United  States)  the  court  de¬ 
cided  against  the  Government.  This 
case  was  tried  in  the  United  States 
Customs  Court  and  decision  for  the 
taxpayer  was  rendered  on  Decem- 
lx?r  16,  last.  The  case  was  tried  in 
the  Customs  Court  despite  tlie  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  motion  for  dismis.sal  on 
the  ground  that  the  court  had  no 
jurisdiction.  The  judge’s  decision 
stated  that  the  whole  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Revenue  .Act  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  since  it  did  not  cure  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  original  A.  A.  A. 
(declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court)  Ix*- 
cause  it  does  not  affect  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  (taxpayer)  ;  Ixcause 
it  is  an  effort  to  effectuate  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  a  law  already  held 
unconstitutional ;  because  it  affords 
plaintiff  no  adequate  remedy  at  law, 
and,  therefore,  violates  the  due  pro¬ 
cess  clause  of  the  Fifth  .Amendment 
of  the  Constitution :  and  liecause 
.said  Title  VII  cannot  ratify  or  af¬ 
firm  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Government,  up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing,  has  not  ap¬ 
pealed  the  case  although  it  probably 
will. 

Memlxrs  will  be  kept  advised  of 
developments  but  should  Ijegin  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  proclucing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  having 
absorbed  the  tax  from  their  own 
records. 
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3 —  Refunds  on  January  6  In¬ 

ventories 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
the  Government  has  been  making 
some  refunds  in  connection  with 
claims  on  January  6,  1936,  inven¬ 
tories  (Title  IV  of  the  Revenue 
Act).  These  refunds,  we  under¬ 
stand,  have  been  for  nominal 
amounts.  In  certain  cases,  probably 
where  the  amounts  involved  are  con- 
sideral)le,  the  Government  is  recpiir- 
ing  additional  evidence ;  that  is,  a 
greater  burden  of  proof  is  being 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  claim¬ 
ant. 

4 —  indfall”  Tax  Held  Con¬ 
stitutional  by  a  Federal 

Court 

On  .April  6th,  the  Fourth  Federal 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  handed 
down  a  decision  in  Richmond,  \^ir- 
ginia,  dismissing  the  suit  of  a  pack¬ 
ing  company  to  enjoin  the  collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  from  collecting 
the  tax  on  unjust  enrichment. 

This  unjust  enrichment,  taxed  to 
the  extent  of  80%,  was  the  process¬ 
ing  tax  which  the  taxpayer  had  had 
impounded  by  the  Courts  and  which 
was  subsequently  released  after  the 
Supreme  Court  invalidated  the 
A.A.A.  in  January,  1936. 

The  packing  company  based  its 
suit  on  four  grounds — first,  that  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936  was  an  attempt 
to  nullify  the  Supreme  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion  invalidating  the  processing  tax¬ 
es;  second,  that  it  made  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  classification  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax ;  third, 
that  it  imposed  a  retroactive  jxjnalty 
or  retroactive  tax ;  and,  fourth,  that 
it  was  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
with  respect  to  the  basis  of  imposi¬ 
tion  and  the  return  required  of  the 
taxpayer. 

The  judge’s  decision,  unfavorable 
to  the  taxpayer,  said  in  part — “The 
‘Windfall’  tax  is  not  a  step  in  any 
plan  of  unconstitutional  regulation 
of  agriculture  or  industry  but  a  tax 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
an  anticipated  deficit  in  the  budget 
- It  is  clear  that  the  tax  is  im¬ 
posed  only  on  income  derived  from 
a  particular  source,  i.  e.,  from  the 
shifting  of  i^rocessing  taxes  to 
others  in  the  sale  of  products  with¬ 
out  paying  the  taxes. 

“It  is  no  basis  of  objection  to  the 
tax  that  income  of  this  peculiar  and 
abnormal  kind  should  be  singled  out 
for  special  treatment,  as  were  profits 
from  war  contracts.  A  wide  discre¬ 
tion  must  be  accorded  the  legislative 
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authority  in  the  matter  of  classify¬ 
ing  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

“The  argument  is  that  the  tax  is 
violative  of  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  ‘because  its 
fundamental  structure  is  based  upon 
a  hyiK)thesis  that  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious’  in  that  it  is  said  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  presumption,  cre¬ 
ated  by  Section  501(e)  (1)  (2), 
that  the  tax  has  been  passed  on  be¬ 
cause  the  marginal  spread  lx*tween 
cost  and  selling  price  exceeds  the 
average  marginal  spread,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  501(f)  (1),  during  the 
preceding  six-year  period. 

“It  is  to  lx‘  noted,  however,  that 
the  statute  limits  tlie  taxable  income 


to  net  income,  501(a)  (1),  501(c) 
(1)  (2),  and  Congress  might  classi¬ 
fy  net  income  derived  from  the 
branches  of  production  to  which  the 
processing  tax  had  Ix'en  applied 
without  providing  for  the  deduction 
of  the  average  margin,  or  , without 
reference  to  whether  the  tax  had 
been  shifted  or  not. 

“The  allowance  of  the  deduction, 
therefore,  could  not  invalidate  the 
tax  on  net  income,  even  though,  as 
claimed,  it  lx)re  no  relation  to  the 
shifting  of  the  tax.” 

The  jilaintifF  was  granted  the  cus¬ 
tomary  thirty  days  in  which  to  ap¬ 
peal  the  case  to  the  United  States 
.Sui>reme  Court. 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  26; 
S.S.T.’s  116  and  123 


Decisions  up  to  and  inclusive 
of  No.  110,  affecting  retailing 
have  been  covered  in  previous  bulle¬ 
tins.  Rulings  111  through  126  have 
been  issued  in  recent  weeks.  Only 
NumlxTs  116  and  123  have  any  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  retail  craft. 

Members  of  a  Partnership  Associ¬ 
ation  are  Employees — S.S.T.  116 
Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  a  partnership  associ¬ 
ation  may  lx?  formed.  In  such  an 
association,  the  capital  subscribed  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
the  association.  In  the  case  at  issue, 
the  members  of  the  association  re¬ 
ceive  weekly  wages  and  an  equal 


New  Income  Tax  Ruling 
The  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  recently  issued  a  memo¬ 
randum,  G.C.M.  17920 — hold¬ 
ing  that  Social  Security  Taxes 
may  not  be  capitalized.  The 
ruling,  in  part,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  excise  taxes  imposed 
upon  employers  by  section  804, 
Title  VIII,  and  section  901,  Title 
IX,  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  deductible  annually  in  com¬ 
puting  net  income  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  and  may 
not  be  capitalized  at  the  option 
of  the  taxpayer.” 

This  will  not  generally  af¬ 
fect  stores  except  in  such  cases 
where  the  labor  of  employees 
is  capitalized  in  construction, 
laying  of  carpets  or  linoleums, 
or  in  the  deferment  of  ex¬ 
penses  of  “organization”  na¬ 
ture. 


share  of  the  profits.  Each  partner  is 
employed  by  the  association  and  is 
to  give  his  undivided  time  to  its 
work  or  furnish  a  substitute  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  Treasury  has  held  that  the 
association  in  the  above  case  is  to 
be  treated  similarly  to  a  corporation, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  to  be  regarded  as  employ¬ 
ees.  Thus,  their  wages  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Distinction  Between  Dismissal 
Wage  and  Service  Bonus — 
S.S.T.  123 

In  S.S.T.  27  it  was  held  that  a 
bonus  based  on  remuneration  for 
services  during  a  period  of  years 
immediately  preceding  the  payment 
of  a  bonus,  was  subject  to  the  taxes 
imposed  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  only  to  the  extent  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bonus  attributable  to  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  subsequent  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1936.  This  ruling,  it  is  held, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Article 
209(b)  of  Regulations  90,  which 
provides  that  so-called  dismissal 
wages  constitute  wages  subject  to 
tax. 

The  distinction  is  thus  drawn  be¬ 
tween  dismissal  wages  paid  because 
of  discharge  from  employment  and  a 
release  by  the  employer  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  whereas  the  payment  dis¬ 
cussed  in  S.S.T.  27  is  rather  a  bonus 
for  faithful  service.  A  payment  on 
dismissal  is  not  ordinarily  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  payment  for  services  per¬ 
formed  prior  to  dismissal.  However, 
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a  payment  made  at  the  time  of  dis¬ 
missal  which  does  represent  pay¬ 
ment  for  services  rendered  prior 
thereto  is  not  a  dismissal  wage  and 
must  be  allocated  to  the  calendar 
years  in  which  the  services  were 
performed. 

According  to  the  above  it  would 
appear  that  where  an  employee  was 
discharged  because  of  needed  cur¬ 
tailment,  ill  health  or  reasons  other 
than  unsatisfactory  services  and  a 
payment  for  past  faithful  service 
was  made,  such  remuneration  could 
probably  be  termed  a  service  bonus 
rather  than  a  dismissal  wage  and 
the  taxes  under  Titles  VIII  and  IX 
would  attach  only  that  portion  of 
the  payment  which  would  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  employment  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1936. 

*  *  * 

Notary  Fees  Paid  to  Regular  Em¬ 
ployee  are  Considered  Wages 

In  response  to  a  request  for  a  rul¬ 
ing,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
held  that  the  fees  paid  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  case  are  “wages”  subject  to  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Act : 

A  regular  employee  is  also  a 
notary  public  and  acknowledges  cer¬ 
tain  signatures  and  statements  of 
his  employer  from  time  to  time.  The 
employee  pays  his  own  notary  li¬ 
cense  or  fee  and  accepts  from  his 
employer  the  customary  notary  fees. 
The  notary  performs  his  official  du¬ 
ties  (taking  acknowledginents  on 
his  employer’s  time). 

•  Books  • 

Accounting  Systems — Design  and 
Installation  —  By  T.  Brooks 
Heckert,  C.P.A.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Accounting,  Ohio  State 
University.  Ronald  Press;  545 
Pages;  $4.00. 

A  book  has  recently  come  to  this 
reviewer’s  notice  that  approach¬ 
es  the  problem  of  system  design 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  func¬ 
tional  operations  of  a  business  en¬ 
terprise.  Thus  the  study  of  account¬ 
ing  systems,  as  such,  is  subordinated 
to  the  study  of  the  functional  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  and  how  they  may 
best  be  solved  through  the  record¬ 
ing,  checking,  control,  and  analysis 
— in  an  orderly  way — ^through  sys¬ 
tem — of  the  accounting  and  statis¬ 
tical  data  developed  in  the  day  to 
day  routine. 

The  book  is  broad  in  its  handling 
of  its  subject.  Systems  in  retail  ac¬ 


counting  and  control  come  in  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  discussion,  but  the 
book’s  value  to  the  controller  or  ac¬ 
countant  in  a  retail  store  springs 
from  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  in¬ 
sight  into  accounting  methods  used 
in  industry  to  assist  management  in 
its  problems. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  lx)ok 
the  following  sentence  appears :  “To 
manage  a  business  successfully,  re¬ 
quires  painstaking  study,  careful 
planning,  dependable  standards  of 
performance,  and  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  and  direction”.  This  thought  is 
indicative  of  the  author’s  approach 
to  his  subject.  Thus,  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  of  the  broad 
liroblems  of  system  building,  there 
follows  discussion  of  the  need  for 
determining  the  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  required  and  an  analysis  of  the 
various  tyf)es  of  information  used 
in  the  various  functional  activities 
of  a  business. 

Thereafter,  the  materials  for 
gathering  these  types  of  information 
are  discussed,  viz.  classification  of 
accounts,  ledgers,  and  design  of 
ledger  accounts.  Procedures,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  reports  are  discussed  in 
great  detail  and  amply  illustrated. 
Some  of  these  procedures  are  com¬ 
mon  to  retailing;  others  taken  from 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  pro¬ 
vide  interesting  contrasts. 

Retail  accounting  is  still  in  a  state 
of  development.  For  that  matter  the 
whole  science  of  accounting  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  as  opinions  on  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  exert  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  accounting  thought.  Retail 
accountants,  then,  probably  will 
have  something  to  gain  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  accounting  methods, 
and  systems  of  control  employed  in 
other  business  activities.  This  book 
by  Professor  Heckert  makes  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  reading  and 
will  help  the  retail  accountant  re¬ 
tain  an  open  mind,  a  mind  receptive 
to  new  ideas. — H.  I.  Kleinhaus. 

The  Undistributed  Profits  Tax — 
By  Alfred  G.  Buehler,  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont.  McGraw  Hill 
Publishing  Co.;  270  pages;  $2.75. 

Undistributed  Profits  Tax 
was  adopted”,  says  Professor 
Buehler,  “not  only  as  an  important 
new  tax  revenue  but  also  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  social  reform  which 
would  permit  the  Government  to 
attack  the  weighty  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic  instability,  corporate  abuses, 
and  inequalities  of  income  taxation”. 
This  statement  appears  in  the 


opening  paragraph  of  the  hook, 
which  has  been  written  as  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  a  tax  law  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  adopted  in  the  short  space 
of  three  and  one-half  months. 

Tracing  the  idea  of  taxing  undis¬ 
tributed  profits  back  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  announcement  of  the  projiosal 
in  March.  1936,  to  earlier  proposals 
and  tax  levies  which  were  similar 
in  effect,  the  author  then  proceeds 
to  explain  the  new  law  and  makes 
comparisons  with  corporate  tax  lev¬ 
ies  in  foreign  countries. 

Then  follows  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  corporate  profits  and  cor- 
ixirate  surplus  accumulations  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sta¬ 
tistical  data  available  do  not  furnish 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether 
corporate  savings  have  been  too 
high.  “.And,”  says  Professor 
Buehler,  “if  corporate  savings  have 
Ix'eti  honey-coml)ed  with  abuses  it 
would  seem  likely  that  non-corpo¬ 
rate  saving  might  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  somewhat  similar  abuses”^ 

A  chapter  given  over  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Taxation  and  Economic 
Stabilization  is  filled  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  statements  on  various  influ¬ 
ences  causing  depression  and  recov¬ 
ery  cycles  by  recognized  authorities 
in  economics.  The  author  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  Government’s 
contentions  for  the  adoption  of  the 
tax  on  undistributed  profits  as  a 
means  of  promoting  business  stabili¬ 
ty  “do  not  rest  on  sound  founda¬ 
tion”. 

With  this  thought,  few  business 
men  will  disagree. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  whether 
the  tax  was  more  a  regulatory  than 
a  revenue  measure,  the  author  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  current  political  value 
of  an  attack  on  bigness  and  leaves, 
the  reader  without  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  answer  to  the  question. 

Other  questions  of  economic 
theory  that  sprung  from  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  section  of  the  1936- 
Revenue  Act,  including  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  tax  as  a  producer  of 
Federal  revenue,  are  discussed  in  a 
manner  that  makes  the  book  valu¬ 
able  reading  to  business  men  and 
others  interested  in  taxation. 

“Its  advantages”,  says  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  tax,  “were  exagger¬ 
ated  by  the  Government  and  its  dis¬ 
advantages  were  over-stated  by 
business  men”.  That  these  conclu¬ 
sions  are  correct  may  be  deduced 
from  the  recent  statements  by  the 
Government  expressing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  or  disappointment  in  the  March 
15th  tax  collections. 

— H.  I.  Kleinhaus 
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No-Part  Time,  Extra  or  Contingent 
Help  at  Hearn’s 

•  Facts  gathered  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  in  an  interview  with 
LEONARD  GINSBERG 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Hearn’s,  New  York 


HEARN’S  is  a  metropolitan 
store  more  than  100  years  old. 
A  few  years  ago  (1932)  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  present  own¬ 
ership  and  management,  and  in  the 
first  year  showed  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  volume.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  “comeback”  was  even  more 
notable  when  in  1935  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  volume  of  $9,650,000 
had  lx*en  established  as  a  goal  for 
four  months  ending  December  31. 

The  last  statement  of  Hearn’s 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1936  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  sales  volume  had 
mounted  to  more  than  $18,000,000 
from  a  volume  of  $6,000,000  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  predecessor  manage¬ 
ment  in  its  last  year  of  operation. 

Hearn’s  is  what  is  known  as  a 
promotional  store.  In  addition  to 
frequent  departmental  promotions  on 
a  large  scale,  store-wide  sales  events 
are  depended  upon  to  help  swell 
volume  and  to  maintain  the  store’s 
reputation  for  underselling.  The 
store  holds  on  the  average  of  four 
store-wide  events  each  month,  al¬ 
though  a  year  ago  the  schedule  was 
about  eight  each  month. 

The  announcement  made  on  the 
first  of  April  that  there  would  be  no 
more  part-time  work  at  Hearn’s 
was  astounding  news  to  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Hearn’s  type  of  opera¬ 
tion.  But  the  facts  are  that  due  to 
their  type  of  operation  they  felt  the 
step  was  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  both  the  store,  including  employ¬ 
ees,  and  the  customers. 

The  store  had  maintained  a  small 
flying  squad  which  could  be  dis¬ 
patched  where  needed.  But  by  far 
most  of  the  extra  help  required  on 
peak  days  of  the  week  or  for  special 
events,  was  obtained  by  calling  in 
extras  or  part  timers.  Very  often 
a  call  for  extras  would  bring  such 
a  crowd  to  the  entrance  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  the  employment  office 
was  housed  that  the  street  was 
blocked. 

This  store’s  experience  with  the 
general  run  of  part-time  and  extra 
help  is  doubtless  paralleled  in  many 
other  stores,  but,  perhaps,  has 


not  been  analyzed  to  the  same  extent 
as  at  Hearn’s.  Such  employees  were 
not  interested  to  the  same  degree  as 
regulars  in  the  store  or  department. 
Usually  their  sales  records  did  not 
compare  favorably.  Those  that  had 
large  books,  would  often  oversell, 
make  untrue  statements,  exaggerate 
values,  and  in  other  ways  create  po¬ 
tential  sales  returns.  They  would 
rarely  assist  in  keeping  stocks  in 
condition  nor  attempt  to  “straighten 
up”  the  department.  Their  chief 
concern  was  the  pay  envelope  at 
night.  The  store  also  felt  that  a 
good  part  of  the  stock  shortage  ex¬ 
perience  was  probably  caused  by  the 
disinterest  of  these  irregular  em¬ 
ployees.  Often,  too,  the  type  and 
character  of  people  available  for  this 
e.xtra  work  was  not  up  to  the  store’s 
regular  standard. 

The  store  decided  on  a  bold  step 
— the  Ixjlder  because  of  the  time 
when  it  was  put  into  effect.  This 
was  on  Thursday  morning,  March 
24th.  and  Easter  Sunday  was  to  fall 
on  the  27th.  So  on  Wednesday, 
all  the  extras  and  part-timers,  some 
250,  were  told  they  would  not  be 
needed  in  the  future.  Some  excep¬ 
tions  were  told  they  would  be 
needed  for  full  time  regular  work. 
Those  chosen  for  steady  employ¬ 
ment  were  those  whose  records  and 
previous  experience  fitted  in  with 
the  store’s  standards. 

Now  the  store  has  a  flying  squad¬ 
ron  of  150,  all  of  whom  are  full  time 
employees.  Some  of  these  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  non-selling 
jobs,  including  marking,  clerical, 
and  stenographic  assistants  to  the 
buying  and  merchandising  execu¬ 
tives.  Among  others  called  to  the 
flying  squadron  are  salesmen  in  the 
Liquor  Department  who  did  very 
well  in  the  few  days  before  Easter, 
selling  in  the  Boy’s  and  Men’s 
Clothing  Departments.  Other  needed 
help  for  these  departments  came 
from  the  Appliance  Department. 

The  store  employees,  with  some 
few  exceptions  in  maintenance,  are 
on  a  40  hour  week.  Some  of  the 
salespeople  come  in  after  10  so  that 


handling  customers  at  noon  is  no 
problem  provided  employees’  lunch 
hours  are  properly  scheduled. 

Each  floor  has  a  selling  super¬ 
intendent  whose  duties  include  esti¬ 
mating  the  number  of  salespeople 
required  for  selling  events  on  his 
floor.  During  the  course  of  the  sale 
he  must  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that 
service  is  properly  maintained.  As 
needed,  calls  are  sent  to  the  various 
offices  for  office  help  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  volunteered  for  such  service. 
Their  regular  duties  must  then,  on 
occasion,  be  performed  after  store 
hours  or  after  their  regular  day 
hours.  This  provides  these  employ¬ 
ees  —  and  other  volunteers  —  with 
overtime  pay,  which  they  very  much 
seek.  Such  overtime  is  permitted  by 
the  store  so  long  as  it  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  State’s  hours-of- 
lalxir  rules. 

Shoppers  also  constitute  part  of 
the  flying  squadron  because  on  busy 
store-wide  sale  days  the  store  does 
not  usually  send  out  its  comparison 
shoppers. 

The  plan  worked  very  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  days  before  Easter 
and  during  a  Dollar  Day  in  April. 
'Phe  store’s  records  indicate  that  the 
payroll  cost  in  per  cent  to  sales  will 
lie  somewhat  less  on  peak  days  than 
under  the  old  plan  of  calling  in  ex¬ 
tras.  Moreover,  other  benefits  will 
arise  through  reduction  of  returns, 
giving  of  better  sales  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  reduction  of  stock  shortages, 
and  increase  in  individual  earnings. 

For  the  fall  and  Christmas  period 
the  store  will  probably  take  on  many 
more  salespeople  who  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  before  being  assigned 
to  their  stations. 

While  the  New  York  State  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Act  does 
not,  at  the  moment,  grant  merit  rat¬ 
ing  for  employers  who  offer  steady 
employment,  the  Act  does  provide 
for  a  study  of  experience  to  estab¬ 
lish  future  merit  rating.  Thus,  the 
step  taken  by  Hearn’s  will  probably 
also  result  in  savings  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment  taxes  in  the  near  future. 
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GET  THE  ANSWERS 

These  questions  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  re¬ 
tailers  everywhere.  Your  store  and  every  store  will 
need  to  find  the  answers.  Profitable,  progressive  retail 
distribution  depends  on  it. 

1.  Is  there  danger  of  consumer  resistance  to  price  increases? 

2.  Are  price  advances  outrunning  salary  adjustments  and 

wage  increases? 

3.  What  steps  should  retailers  take  to  avoid  costly  labor  con¬ 

troversy? 

4.  Is  store  expense  showing  symptoms  of  a  return  to  pre-de¬ 

pression  waste?  What  can  be  done  to  forestall  such 
a  return? 

5.  Are  more  taxes  on  the  way?  If  so,  how  shall  retailing 

prepare  to  meet  them? 

6.  How  can  retailing  meet  customer  demand  for  more  mer¬ 

chandise  information? 

7.  What  developments  in  production  industries  in  regard  to 

returns,  discounts,  shipping  practices,  and  fair  trade 
rules  are  likely  to  affect  your  buying  operations? 
What  must  retailers  do  to  meet  them? 


THE  1937  N.R.  D.G.A. 

Chicago 
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IN  CHICAGO.... 

No  better  place  than 
here— The  Palmer  House, 

Chicago  in  June — to  find 
solutions  to  vital  current 
problems.  The  best  think¬ 
ing  in  retailing  is  being 
marshalled  to  aid  you 
in  guiding  your  store 
toward  successful  opera¬ 
tion  and  management  in 
the  latter  months  of  1937. 

MID-YEAR  CONVENTION 

June  21, 22, 23, 24 

Merchandising  Division  Credit  Management  Division 
Retail  Delivery  Association 


The  Palmer  House 
Chicago 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Back  on  the  job  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  closing  date  for  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin!  An 
operation  to  relieve  a  pesky  sinus 
infection  laid  us  low  for  a  while, 
but  the  future  looks  bright  indeed. 
Here’s  hoping  the  spring  of  1937 
finds  you  in  swell  fettle,  and  that 
together  we  can  succeed  in  accom¬ 
plishing  something  worthwhile  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Billed  to  Speak  While  on  the  Op¬ 
erating  Table! 

Talk  about  optimism!  Even  as  we 
faced  the  doctor  in  the  hospital,  the 
Philadelphia  papers  were  publiciz¬ 
ing  a  speech  we  are  to  render  within 
the  next  few  days!  We  had  previ¬ 
ously  promised  to  tackle  such  an 
assignment,  and  of  course  we’ll  go 
through  with  it — despite  the  lack  of 
time  for  more  thorough  preparation. 

The  talk  in  question  will  be  given 
at  a  Luncheon  Forum  Meeting  of 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  subject  is  as  follows : 

"10  Ways  to  Increase  Sales 
and  Profits  Through  More  In¬ 
telligent  Retail  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion” 

You  may  lie  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  talk  will  deal  primarily 
with  the  all-important  matter  of  In¬ 
ternal  Store  Promotion,  which — as 
we  have  previously  mentioned — can 
increase  materially  the  85%  of  a 
store’s  business  that  comes  without 
the  aid  of  advertising. 

We  have  heard  no  serious  disput¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  only  15%  of  the 
average  store’s  sales  volume  results 
from  its  newspaper  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities,  which  absorb  approximately 
77%  of  the  total  publicity  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  store.  But  just  stop  to 
consider  the  tremendous  amount  of 
effort  expended  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  contrasted  with  the  re¬ 
latively  small  effort  devoted  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  great  bulk  of  a  store’s 
business !  Take,  for  example,  a  store 
doing  an  annual  volume  of  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  If  15%  of  that  volume 
comes  directly  from  advertising,  the 
total  will  be  $1,50(X0(X)  (and  4.05% 


of  a  total  publicity  figure  of  5.37% 
will  be  spent  by  the  average  store  for 
this  advertising).  $8,5W,000  will 
accrue  from  causes  other  than  ad¬ 
vertising  ....  If  additional  adver¬ 
tising  pressure  were  used  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  volume,  a  10%  increase 
in  business  would  amount  to  $150,- 
000,  and  considerable  advertising 
expense  would  be  entailed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  intelligent  Inter¬ 
nal  Store  Promotion  activity  were 
conducted  to  obtain  a  10%  increase 
in  business  the  increase  would 
amount  to  $850,000  and  the  expense 
of  accomplishing  it  could  nicely  be 
held  within  very  reasonable  bounds. 

In  our  recent  publication  “Ideas 
on  Internal  Store  Promotion”,  we 
presented  a  full-fledged  program  for 
conducting  an  effective  program 
along  these  lines.  The  field  of  In¬ 
ternal  Store  Promotion  is  generally 
so  fertile  that  almost  any  store — if 
it  followed  the  plan  and  exerted 
sufficient  initiative — would  unques¬ 
tionably  increase  its  sales  quickly 
and  very  substantially. 

‘‘Kenneth  Collins:  Anthropology 
to  Advertising” 

This  is  the  interesting  caption  to 
an  article  in  the  April  1st  issue  of 
Forbes  Magazine,  it  being  the  “third 
of  a  new  series  on  .America’s  Master 
Salesmen.”  As  you  may  know, 
Kenneth  Collins  some  years  ago  re¬ 
ceived  a  Master’s  Degree  in  An¬ 
thropology  at  Harvard,  shortly  after 
which  a  turn  in  his  affairs  found 
him  in  Macy’s  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  His  wonderful  rise  since  that 
time  is  too  well  known  to  discuss 
here,  but  all  of  us  in  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  field  have  certainly  learned 
plenty  from  Mr.  Collins  since  he 
became  the  head  of  Macy’s  .Adver¬ 
tising  Department  in  1928. 

The  article  above-mentioned  is 
very  interesting.  We  have  taken 
from  it  a  few  excerpts  that  we’re 
sure  you  will  find  helpful.  Here 
they  are: 

“Collins  is  noted  for  his  ability 
to  make  advertising  talk.  His  adver¬ 
tisements  don’t  describe ;  they  take 
you  by  the  arm  and  discuss.  This 
indicates — rightly — that  Collins  has 


an  unerring  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  is  a  man  given  to  reflec¬ 
tion — a  bemused  spectator  of  the 
world  at  large,  with  a  knack  of  act¬ 
ing  upon  what  he  sees. 

“  Tn  present-day  merchandising, 
it’s  absolutely  essential  to  groove 
your  business  to  a  market  and  stay 
with  it.’  Collins  points  out.  ‘But  you 
also  have  to  let  people  know  that’s 
the  tyiie  of  store  you  run.  It’s  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  categorize.  Mentally, 
a  customer  sums  up  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  a  few  simple  words.’ 

“To  e.xpress  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Gimhels,  Collins  cho.se  the  words 
‘bargain  sale.’  They  implied  every¬ 
thing  he  v.rnted  to  impress  on  the 
public  mind — big  quantities  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  low  prices,  and  so  forth. 

“The  first  step,  naturally,  was  to 
stage  the  great  bargain  sales.  The 
second  was  to  publicize  them.  .And 
the  advertising  that  Gimbels  has  in¬ 
augurated  is  a  tribute  to  Collins’ 
technique.  For,  in  every  advertise¬ 
ment.  he  captures  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  a  sale — the  feeling  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Each  ad  has  a  nervous, 
feverish  look.  In  each  one,  the 
words  nip  right  along,  tumbling  over 
one  another’s  heels  in  rapid  tempo. 
.As  someone  described  it,  ‘Gimbels’ 
advertising  froths  at  the  mouth.’ 

“.  .  .  Furthermore,  it  is  like  Col¬ 
lins  to  emphasize  a  point  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Understatement  is  character¬ 
istic  of  him. 

“.  .  .  ‘If  advertising  is  to  talk,’ 
he  explains,  ‘it  must  say  the  things 
that  people  really  do  say.  And 
in  almost  every  conversation,  the 
speaker  bends  over  backwards  to 
make  his  statements  sound  credible. 

“  ‘For  example,  suppose  I  ask  you 
the  name  of  a  good  tailor.  You  will 
tell  me  that  So-and-So  is  first-rate. 
But.  somewhere  in  the  description, 
you  will  deliberately  warn  me  that 
he  charges  a  little  more  than  most 
tailors,  or  that  he  takes  more  time 
to  make  a  suit.  By  pointing  out  the 
flaw  or  disadvantage,  you  expect  to 
make  the  claim  of  excellence  more 
believable.  And  you  do.’ 

“Collins  is  also  an  expert  at  psy¬ 
chological  tricks  and  has  the  knack 
of  bringing  better  work  out  of  peo- 
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pie  than  even  they  suspect  is  possi¬ 
ble. 

“It’s  not  always  easy  to  make 
copywriters  write  the  way  you  want 
them  to.  This  was  particularly  true 
when  Collins  first  went  to  Macy’s. 
Writers  as  a  class  were  inclined  to 
veer  off  into  dizzy  flig[hts  of  rhetoric 

— ‘Dame  Fashion  decrees . ’ 

‘le  dernier  cri,’  ‘fresh  from  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix.’ 

“Let’s  supptise  a  girl  wrote  in  this 
strain  about  women’s  shoes.  Collins 
would  read  the  copy  carefully  and 
lay  it  aside  as  if  quite  jileased  with 
it.  Then,  he  would  say  to  the  girl 
confidentially,  ‘Now,  tell  me,  are 
these  shoes  really  good  ?  I  may  want 
to  buy  my  wife  a  pair.’ 

“^^ore  often  than  not,  the  girl’s 
reply  would  be  like  this : 

“  ‘Oh,  they’re  perfectly  lovely.  A 
bit  expensive,  of  course,  but  they’re 
the  duckiest  looking  shoes  I’ve  seen 
in  a  long  time.  They  have  .  .  .’ 

“Unknown  to  the  writer,  Collins’ 
secretary  would  l)e  in  listening 
range,  taking  down  these  remarks. 
Presently  she  would  appear  with  a 
typed  sheet,  which  Collins  would 
hand  the  surprised  girl,  saying, 
‘There’s  the  ad  you  should  have 
written.’ 

“This  procedure  worked  wonders. 
After  one  or  two  such  experiences, 
every  member  of  the  staff  came  to 
realize  what  Collins  had  in  mind 
and  from  then  on,  things  liegan  to 
happen.” 

“Act  II  Begins  for  Selling” 

In  the  April  8th  issue  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling,  Kenneth  M. 
Goode  describes  the  drama  played  by 
SELLING  in  today’s  great  Act  II, 
now  unfolding.  Because  a  greater 
appreciation  of  Selling  is  so  vitally 
needed  by  the  average  store,  these 
two  excerpts  from  Mr.  Goode’s  arti¬ 
cle  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  an 
inspiring  guide: 

“The  sudden  modern  recognition 
of  showmanship,  an  art  that  was 
old  to  P.  T.  Barnum  and  not  very 
new  to  Julius  Caesar,  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  more  important  perhaps,  as 
a  symptom  of  a  quickened  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  others  than  as  a 
quickened  tempo  in  our  own  self- 
expression.  It  shows  big  business  at 
last  willing  to  do  business. the  way 
little  customers  want  it  done.  Years 
of  dignified  insistence  that  ‘business 
is  business’  have  demanded  that  we 
be  dull  and  ponderous  in  our  terms. 
Today  even  the  greatest  institutions 
are  doffing  the  stuffed  shirts  and 
high  hats,  finding  it  pleasanter  and 
more  profitable  to  be  straightfor- 
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ward  and  interesting,  gay  and  sim¬ 
ple  along  with  their  prospects  and 
customers. 

“.  .  .  The  time  is  coming  when 
every  unit  of  American  business  is 
going  to  need  all  its  showmanship,  its 
every  ounce  of  organized  efficiency 
not  only  to  maintain  itself,  but  to 
su]>])ort  our  new  social  structure. 
And,  in  our  instance,  it  is  the  sales 
engine  that  must  carry  the  entire 
load. 

“Find,  for  example,  the  front  page 
of  a  recent  New  York  Times.  A 
Washington  headline  reads :  ‘Lack 
of  Jobs  Laid  to  Low  Production.’ 
Washington  will  never  learn  what 
the  dumbest  factory  owner  must  be 
born  knowing:  production  without 
selling  is  an  expense.  Jobs  come 
from  selling  goods.  Not  from  mak¬ 
ing  them. 

“Without  Administration  plan  or 
even  official  recognition,  prosperity 
has,  nevertheless,  finally  sneaked 
around  the  corner.  The  real  reason 
we  are  reaching  1929  peaks  today  is 
that  five  years  of  pent-up  buying 
desire  now  pays  profits  into  corpo¬ 
rations  still  operating  under  a  su¬ 
preme  compression  of  expenses  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  five  years  of  nerv¬ 
ous  executive  pressure. 

“When  high  rents,  high  wages, 
high  material  costs  with  fantastic 
taxes  for  frivolous  Government 
spending  all  combine  again  to  force 
the  old  time  wasteful  competition 
.  .  .  then  will  come,  I  venture  to 
predict,  the  most  savage  business 
i)attle  in  the  memory  of  modern 
man.  Regularly  it  will  cost  from 
two  to  ten  times  as  much  to  sell  an 
article  as  to  make  it.  Those  are  the 
days  when  showmanship  will  pay. 
But.  meanwhile,  progressive  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  managers  in  any 
business  may  profit  by  applying  to 
showmanship  what  Beatrice  Fairfax 
wrote  the  hotel  man’s  daughter  who 
asked  if  it  was  ever  proper  to  hold 
a  man’s  hand :  ‘It’s  always  proper. 
And  sometimes  necessary.’  ” 

Ben  Posen  Differs 

with  Mr.  Shapleigh 

In  the  March  1937  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  there  appeared  an  article 
by  Theodore  Sliapleigh  entitled 
“Our  Wasteful  Retail  Organiza¬ 
tion.”  We  don’t  know  how  you  re¬ 
acted  to  it,  but  we  do  know  that  alert 
B.  Lewis  Posen,  Publicity  Director 
of  Hochschild,  Kohn’s,  lost  no  time 
in  expressing  his  attitude  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  the  time  the  article  ap¬ 
peared.  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
“Mr.  Shapleigh’s  ideas  are  his  own, 
but  they  make  good  reading  and  may 


produce  critical  reaction.”  Ben  re¬ 
acted  in  writing,  and  if  Mr.  Shap¬ 
leigh  is  in  the  audience,  we  would 
respectfully  ask  that  he  kindly  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  Mr.  Posen  pre¬ 
sents  in  the  following  letter: 

“I  should  like  very  much  to  go  on 
record  as  disagreeing  with  an  article 
in  the  March  Bulletin  on  ‘Our 
Wasteful  Retail  Organization’  by 
'I'heodore  Shapleigh.  It  is  hard  to 
put  my  objection  in  such  form  that 
it  will  not  be  misunderstood.  Mr. 
Shapleigh  suggests  a  ‘bicameral’ 
type  of  organization,  with  the  two 
(iivisions  to  be  the  control  division 
and  the  merchandise  division.  Un¬ 
der  this  arrangement,  advertising 
and  display  would  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  merchandise  di¬ 
vision. 

“I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  setup, 
if  it  works  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stores.  However,  here  are  some  of 
the  things  we  advertising  people 
have  to  contend  with  even  under  the 
present  setup,  under  w'hich  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  advertising  policies,  sched¬ 
ules.  etc. : 

“1.  The  merchandise  division  is 
ultra-conservative  in  the  evaluation 
and  acceptance  of  new  media.  De¬ 
partments  have  to  be  forced  into 
media  which  the  store  management 
agrees  are  necessary.  With  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  subservient  to 
the  merchandise  division,  how  will 
this  situation  be  remedied? 

“2.  Merchandise  people  want  to 
advertise  only  on  the  days  they  think 
are  the  best  days  for  them.  In  many 
instances  this  conviction  about  ‘best 
days’  is  based  on  hearsay,  one-time 
experiences,  artificial  build-ups  of 
certain  days,  etc.  In  many  stores 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  build¬ 
ing  up  terrific  Sunday  and  Friday 
night  advertising  schedules,  w’hich 
would  make  it  difficult  to  get  a  good 
publicity  picture  in  the  papers  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  week.  Who,  un¬ 
der  the  new  setup  suggested  by  Mr. 
Shapleigh,  would  do  the  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  store’s  publicity  picture  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible?  Or  will 
the  peaks  and  valleys  in  publicity 
schedules  get  worse  under  this  new 
arrangement  ? 

“3.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
wisdom  of  most  buyers  in  selecting 
the  right  item  for  advertising  and 
rejecting  the  wrong  one,  advertising 
departments  have  been  as  responsi¬ 
ble  for  putting  a  stop  to  many  un¬ 
wise  promotions,  as  they  have  been 
responsible  for  promotions  labeled 
‘bad’  by  the  merchandise  division. 

(Continued  on  page^AS) 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


MISS  BESS  BLOODWORTH, 
Vice-President  in  charge  of 
Personnel,  The  Nanim  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  before  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Traffic  and  Receiving 
Unit.  The  following  summary 
of  her  address  was  made  by 
Miss  Florence  Barasch,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  Unit. 


Personnel  Problems  of  Today 
and  Tomorrow 

The  fundamental  principle  of 
business  is  to  make  a  profit  and 
the  fundamental  principle  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  develop  people.  If 
the  principle  of  developing  people  is 
not  employed,  no  success  can  be 
achieved  in  the  principle  of  making 
a  profit. 

During  the  paternalistic  era, 
stores  were  small  with  an  intimate 
and  pleasant  relationship  between 
the  owner  of  a  store  and  his  em¬ 
ployees.  While  enjoyable,  this  did 
nothing  to  develop  a  definite  store 
policy  with  respect  to  personnel,  for 
which  there  was  a  need  as  stores 
grew  larger  and  more  complex. 

The  productive  age  next  followed 
where  people  became  more  machines 
than  humans — pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction — intensive  training  became 
necessary  to  increase  their  speed 
and  efficiency. 

Following  this  came  the  “human 
engineering”  age,  with  research  into 
reasons  for  the  manner  in  which  em¬ 
ployees  performed  their  work  .  This 
came  about  through  the  realization 
of  stores  that  the  firing  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  people  and  hiring  of  new 
people  w'as  a  costly  procedure. 

Change  in  Employee  Attitude 

Referring  to  the  present  labor 
situation.  Miss  Bloodw’orth  declared 
that  it  partly  resulted  from  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  education.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  been  forced,  through  law, 
to  become  educated — it  has  equip¬ 
ped  them  to  think  matters  out  more 
intelligently — ^they  are  demanding 


more  money  for  the  work  they  do — 
they  want  improved  working  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.  They  are  no  longer  afraid 
of  their  bosses — the  pressure  is  now 
coming  from  another  side,  from  em¬ 
ployees  upon  employers. 

The  employee  should  be  assured 
of : 

1 :  Just  Compensation — In  which 
the  minimum  wage  does  not  be¬ 
come  the  maximutn  wage,  with  the 
minimum  figure  as  high  as  economic 
conditions  make  possible — a  plan¬ 
ned  review  of  an  employee’s  salary 
— definite  policies  with  respect  to 
hours. 

2;  Opportunity  for  Advancement 
— Analysis  of  employees  to  deter¬ 
mine  any  potentialities  they  may 
possess  other  than  those  required 
for  the  particular  job  in  which  they 
are  employed,  with  a  view  toward 
promotion  in  the  store. 

3:  Decent  Working  Conditions — • 
The  industrial  unrest  of  today 
stresses  unsatisfactory  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  working  conditions 
will  do  much  to  avert  employee  un¬ 
rest — satisfactory  equipment  can  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  fatigue  ele¬ 
ment. 

4 :  Reasonable  Security — .\n  em¬ 
ployee  often  wants  reasonable  se¬ 
curity  of  his  job,  sometimes  more  .so 
than  increased  salary.  Without  a 
sense  of  security,  he  cannot  perform 
his  work  well,  being  constantly  in  a 
state  of  nervous  tension.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  very  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  of  job  insecurity — they  are 
very  much  in  the  public  eye,  there¬ 
fore  a  replacement  of  old  employees 
is  openly  seen,  customers  getting  the 
impression  of  insecurity  of  sales¬ 
people’s  jobs  through  their  direct 
contact  with  stores.  Factories,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  often  close  down 
for  periods  of  time,  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  general  public  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  job  insecurity,  tecause 
this  condition  is  not  apparent  to  the 
general  public. 

Personnel  Polieies 

•  Definite  personnel  policies  should 
be  laid  down  in  department  stores. 
Definite  reasons  for  dismissals 
should  be  determined  upon  and 
given,  and  reviews  of  employees’ 
jobs  should  he  made,  w'ith  sugges¬ 


tions  as  to  how  to  eliminate  faults. 
An  organization  that  does  not  have 
a  definite  policy  of  dismissal  is  rob¬ 
bing  its  people  of  something  of  great 
importance.  Personal  dislikes  as  a 
reason  for  a  dismissal  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  through  this  definite  policy. 

Scope  of  Personnel  Work 
Miss  Blood  worth  defined  person¬ 
nel  work  as  not  being  welfare  work 
— ^a  iMjrsonnel  department  is  a  divi- 
sifni  of  the  store  that  makes  working 
conditions  such  as  to  enable  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  produce  and  work  health¬ 
fully  and  liappily.  She  stated  that 
her  organization  has  a  job  review 
twice  a  year,  during  which  each  em- 
jiloyee  is  informed  as  to  how  his 
work  is  progressing,  with  division 
heads  giving  their  opinions  as  to 
which  employees  they  believe  are 
promotional  material.  Sbe  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  more  people  an 
executive  has  charge  of.  the  humbler 
he  become.s — the  more  aware  he  is 
of  the  human  element  entering  into 
the  relationships  between  employer 
and  employees. 

Employee  Enthusiasm 
The  imi)ortance  of  emotional  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  work  was  stressed  by 
Miss  Blood  worth — ^the  ability  to 
view  one’s  job  with  hope  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  particularly  important  in 
a  department  store.  'I'here  should 
l)e  a  careful  watch  over  this  en¬ 
thusiasm,  however — a  means  of 
curbing  it  should  it  go  out  of  bounds. 

There  is  a  danger,  that  should  be 
carefully  watched — ^that  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  on  a  certain  job  for  a 
long  time  losing  his  impetus.  This 
is  not  usually  the  fault  of  the  em¬ 
ployee,  but  rather  the  fault  of  the 
employer  who  fails  to  instil  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  job. 

Executives  ami  Leaders 
She  defined  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  executive  and  a  leader — an 
executive  is  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  wljo  is  respected  by  his  people, 
gets  production  from  them,  but  is 
awing  to  them.  A  leader  is  a  de¬ 
partment  head  whose  people  genu¬ 
inely  care  for  him.  respect  him,  pro¬ 
duce  willingly  and  fully,  and  express 
their  ideas  to  their  superior  without 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Effect  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
on  F.O.B.  Terms 

BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Rol>inson-Patman  Act,  some  manu¬ 
facturers  are  using  it  as  an  excuse  to  change  long-standing 
F.O.B.  terms.  We  have  examined  numerous  cases  and 
found  no  change  was  necessary  in  order  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  comply  with  the  law-  The  information  contained 
in  this  article  will  enable  our  members  to  successfully  resist 
such  attempts. 


1WHEN  the  Robinson-Patman 
*  Act  was  originally  introduced, 
it  had  a  provision  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  terms,  but  this  was 
eliminated  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Act,  and  as  now  in  effect  there 
is  no  ])rovision  prohibiting  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  F.O.B.  terms,  or  any  other 
terms. 

Many  manufacturers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  this  law  as  a  means 
of  establishing  new  F.O.B.  arrange¬ 
ments,  using  the  argument  that  al¬ 
though  the  Act  does  not  prohibit  dis¬ 
crimination  in  terms,  that  it  does 
prohibit  discrimination  in  prices,  and 
that  a  discrimination  in  terms  results 
in  a  discrimination  in  prices.  They 
argue  that  if  one  firm  buys  F.O.B. 
city  of  manufacture,  and  another 
firm  F.O.B.  store,  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price. 

If  the  amount  involved  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  it  might  be  considered 
as  a  discrimination  in  price,  but  as 
it  is  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  the  merchandise,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  it  could  affect  com¬ 
petitive  prices  or  that  it  could  “sub¬ 
stantially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly,  or  to  injure, 
destroy  or  prevent  competition.” 

Stores  Must  Be  in  Competition 

Of  course,  under  the  Act  there 
could  l)e  no  discrimination  if  the 
stores  themselves  were  not  in  com¬ 
petition.  That  is,  if  a  store  in  Chi¬ 
cago  bought  F.O.B.  store,  and  a 
store  in  Dallas,  Texas,  bought 
F.O.B.  city  of  New  York,  the  Act 
would  not  be  effective  since  those 
two  stores  are  not  in  competition. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  does 
not,  of  course,  provide  for  agree¬ 
ments  amongst  manufacturers  as  to 
what  their  F.O.B.  terms  are  to  be. 
It  merely  prohibits  discrimination  by 
an  individual  manufacturer  amongst 
that  manufacturer’s  own  customers 
who  are  in  competition  with  each 
other. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

2:  The  Cotton  Goods  Converting 
Industry  established  and  attempted 
to  enforce  cartage  charges,  and  since 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  became 
effective  they  have  utilized  that  Act 
as  a  reason  for  maintaining  this  cart¬ 
age  charge.  They  have  absolutely  no 


right  to  do  so,  nor  would  they  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  discrimination,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  if  they  receive  a  cartage  charge 
of  25  cents  or  50  cents  from  one 
store  and  another  store  refuses  to 
pay  it,  and  the  manufacturer  accepts 
this  refusal  and  waives  the  charge. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  50  cents 
cartage  charge  on  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  merchandise  could  pos¬ 
sibly  affect  competition. 

Differentials  Proper 

3 ;  The  Robinson-Patman  Act 
does  not  prohibit  a  manufacturer 
from  setting  up  a  scale  of  justified 
differentials. 

With  resjiect  to  F.O.B.  terms, 
even  if  such  terms  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Boston  might  sell  all  his 
Boston  customers  F.O.B.  Boston,  or 
he  might  establish  terms  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  F.O.B.  Boston  on  a  given 
quantity  of  merchandise  and  make  a 
cartage  charge  on  deliveries  of  less 
magnitude.  He  could  likewise  estab¬ 
lish  F.O.B.  terms  for  any  destina¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature.  He  could  say  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  I  will  deliver  F.O.B.  store 
on  a  $500.00  order ;  on  orders  under 
$500.00  I  will  make  deliveries 
F.O.B.  Boston.  Or  he  could  agree 
on  store  door  delivery  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  regardless  of 
quantity  involved. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
he  could  make  a  non-discriminatory 
arrangement  with  competing  cus¬ 
tomers  in  one  city  and  refuse  to  make 
it  with  competing  customers  in  an¬ 
other. 

This  opinion,  of  course,  refers 
solely  to  merchandise  on  which  the 
F.O.B.  terms  is  but  a  minor  frac¬ 


tion  of  tbe  total  cost  of  merchandise. 

Under  the  Act,  each  transaction 
must  be  considered  upon  its  own 
facts.  In  the  heavy  goods  industry, 
the  freight  charges  are  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  price  and  the 
situation  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
different. 

Harmless  Violations 

There  was  much  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  passage  of  the  Act 
with  respect  to  its  various  features 
and  its  meaning.  After  the  bill  was 
sent  to  conference  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  that  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  “terms”  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  that  “terms”  were  not  to 
be  considered  excepting  as  they 
amount  in  effect  to  indirect  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  prices  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  and  as  far  as  the  record 
of  the  debates  is  concerned  that  is 
about  all  that  is  said  with  respect  to 
this  question. 

There  was  some  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  the 
“basing  point”  system,  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Act  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  that  system. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee,  No.  1502,  contains  this  sig¬ 
nificant  statement  with  respect  to  the 
requirement  that  discrimination  is 
unlawful  “where  the  result  of  such 
discrimination  may  be  to  substan¬ 
tially  lessen  competition,”  etc. : — 
“This  clause  represents  a  recom¬ 
mended  addition  to  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  your  Committee.  It  tends 
to  exclude  from  the  bill  otherwise 
harmless  violations  of  its  letter  .  .  ." 

None  of  the  actions  brought  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  date 
includes  any  alleged  discrimination 
in  F.O.B.  terms. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 

£u  J.  Anton  Hagios 


National  Refwl  Goods  Assoaation 


•ament  Division 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  at  its  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  has  just  endorsed  what  is 
unquestionably  C.M.D.’s  heaviest 
and  most  important  work  program 
submitted  to  them  for  approval  to 
date.  Since  it  was  conceived  and 
developed  solely  for  the  l)enefit  of 
C.M.D.  members,  I  shall  use  this 
space  to  report  to  you  briefly  about 
the  activities  which  the  Division  will 
undertake  in  your  behalf  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Here  is  a  very  brief  outline : 

1.  1936  Credit  Department  Op¬ 
erating  Results:  Compilation  of 
statistical  control  indices  including 
(a)  trend  of  credit  sales,  charge  and 
deferred,  (changes  in  dollar  volume, 
ratio  to  total  store  sales,  number  of 
bills  mailed  and  accounts  opened)  ; 
(b)  percent  of  bad  debt  losses;  (c) 
percent  of  average  monthly  collec¬ 
tions;  (d)  percent  of  active  ac¬ 
counts;  (e)  percent  of  applications 
rejected;  (f)  average  annual  credit 
purchases  per  customer. 

2.  Credit  Department  Expense: 
Compilation  of  statistical  data  show¬ 
ing  payroll  transaction  and  percent¬ 
age  costs  for  charge  and  deferred 
payment  sales  combined. 

3.  Credit  Sales  Promotion:  As¬ 
sembling  of  data  on  direct  mail  soli¬ 
citation  of  new  accounts,  reviving 
inactive  accounts,  and  creation  of 
additional  buying  on  the  part  of  ac¬ 
tive  accounts  through  customer  an¬ 
alysis  and  control  and  internal  store 
credit  sales  promotion  campaigns. 

4.  Installment  Selling:  Ascer¬ 
taining  the  latest  developments  in 
practices  and  policies  as  far  as 
length  of  terms,  down  payments, 
carrying  charges,  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold,  is  concerned.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  given  this  year  to 
working  out  scientific  principles  to 
determine  the  cost  of  financing  and 
of  generally  doing  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  business.  The  underlying  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  involved  are  also  be¬ 
ing  studied. 

5.  Credit  Authorization  and 
Customer  Identification  Systems: 


Surveying  new  systems  introduced 
to  speed  up  service,  reduce  expense 
and  complaints. 

6.  Merchant-Oivned  Credit  Re¬ 
porting  Services:  Study  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  credit  reports  and  trade 
clearances  used  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
veloping  a  standardized  report  to  fit 
department  store  needs,  to  reduce 
cost  and  speed  up  service. 

7.  Consulting  Service:  Handling 
inquiries  on  credit  department  op¬ 
erating  problems  including  accounts 
receivable ;  authorization ;  install¬ 
ment  selling  practices ;  collection 
correspondence  and  procedure ;  cred¬ 
it  sales  promotion;  credit  depart¬ 
ment  systems,  layout  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  and  forms. 

8.  Special  Credits  and  Collec¬ 
tions  Edition  of  Bulletin:  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  special  “Credit  Manual” 
section  to  The  Bulletin  (June 
issue)  dealing  with  the  latest  credit 
systems,  mechanical  equipment  and 
devices  used. 

9.  Bulletin  Articles  and  “Cred- 
itgrams”:  Regular  monthly  contri¬ 
butions  serving  as  a  clearing  house 
for  new  ideas,  operating  methods, 
etc. 

10.  Publications:  (a)  “Credit 
Management  Year  Book”,  contain¬ 
ing  proceedings  of  C.M.D.  Conven¬ 
tion  Sessions  and  compilation  of  im¬ 
portant  statistical  data  on  credit  de¬ 
partment  operating  results,  (b) 
Printed  mimeographed  reports  based 
on  special  technical  surveys  under¬ 
taken  periodically  as  the  demand  for 
them  arises. 

11.  Conventions:  Preparation  of 
programs  for  Annual  Convention  of 
Credit  Management  Division,  and 
credit  sessions  of  Winter  Conven¬ 
tion  of  N.R.D.G.A. 

12.  Legislative:  Advising  Man¬ 
aging  Director.  N.R.D.G.A.  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  and  Washington 
Office,  through  special  C.M.D.  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  on  amendments 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or  other  new 
legislative  proposals — ^federal,  state 
or  local — aimed  to  regulate  by  law, 
or  Federal  Trade  Commission  rul¬ 


ings,  any  forms  of  retail  credit  sell¬ 
ing. 

1  believe  there  is  enough  here  to 
stimulate  your  interest  in  our  work 
and  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  all  the  studies 
to  lie  undertaken  this  year. 

The  Retail  Credit  Manual 

Just  a  word  about  the  Credit 
Manual  now  in  the  course  of  prepa¬ 
ration  and  to  be  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  This 
Manual  represents,  in  effect,  a  sort 
of  a  crowning  climax  of  the  first 
three  years  of  intensive,  practical 
and  constructive  research  work  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  co-operative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Di¬ 
vision.  It  will  virtually  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  text  book  stripped  of 
all  extraneous  matter  usually  found 
in  such  a  book. 

The  Manual  will  contain  the  lat¬ 
est  and  most  up-to-date  treatises  on 
all  phases  of  credit  department  op¬ 
erations,  such  as  the  authorization, 
collection,  billing  and  aging  analysis 
procedures  of  handling  charge  ac¬ 
counts  ;  complete  procedure  of  han¬ 
dling  deferred  payment  accounts;  a 
discussion  of  the  terms  and  carry¬ 
ing  charge  problems;  chapters  on 
the  credit  office,  its  layout  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  credit  department  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  credit  reporting  services ;  cred¬ 
it  legislation,  national  and  state; 
and  accounts  receivable  insurance.  It 
will  be  introduced  by  a  very  illumi¬ 
nating  historical  treatise  on  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  credit. 

Above  all,  it  will  be  the  vehicle 
for  the  original  release  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  our  1936  Credit  Department 
Operating  Results  study  covering 
the  trend  of  department  store  credit 
sales ;  percent  of  applications  re¬ 
jected  ;  average  annual  credit  pur¬ 
chases  per  customer ;  percent  of  bad 
debt  losses ;  and  the  average  month¬ 
ly  collection  percentages. 

Most  of  these  chapters  are  now 
being  prepared  by  men  well  quali¬ 
fied  and  capable  of  writing  with 
authority  on  the  subjects  assigned 
to  them. 
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Delivery  Digest 

BY  MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 
Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Rcduring  Maintenance  Cost 
S  part  of  their  driver  training 
program,  the  United  Parcel 
Service  in  New  York  recently 
contributed  an  interesting  display  of 
damaged  parts  and  sent  it  around 
on  an  exhibition  tour  throughout 
their  many  stations  scattered  alxjut 
Greater  New  York.  It  provided  the 
drivers  with  a  graphic  portrayal  of 
some  of  the  results  of  carelessness. 

It  is  called  the  “Illustrated  Drivers’ 
Bulletin  —  Examples  of  Careless¬ 
ness”.  The  display  hoard  has 
mounted  on  it  a  series  of  automobile 
accident  photographs,  not  their  own, 
obtained  from  insurance  companies, 
which  serve  to  indicate  and  illus¬ 
trate  various  results  of  carelessness 
in  vehicle  operation. 

Directly  under  the  photograi)hic 
display  is  mounted  an  assortment  of 
damaged  parts.  These  parts  are 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  drivers 
and  a  notation  is  made  to  acquaint 
them  w’ith  the  cau.se  of  the  damage. 
In  one  such  display  were  shown — 

1 —  The  seat  of  a  driver’s  trousers — 
torn  l)ecause  of  his  failure  to  re¬ 
port  the  protruding  spring  end 
under  the  cushioned  seat. 

2 —  A  dissembled  spark  plug — cor¬ 
roded  through  carelessness. 

3 —  A  broken  direction  signal — 
caused  by  careless  backing  of  the 
vehicle. 

4 —  A  section  of  a  puncture  proof 
inner  tube  ruined  by  driving  on 
a  flat  tire. 

5 —  A  section  of  a  tube — ^ruined  be¬ 
cause  driver  was  careless  in  go¬ 
ing  over  broken  glass. 

6 —  An  idler  gear  from  an  electric 
truck — bent  and  useless  because 
the  driver  threw  in  its  reverse 
switch  while  the  vehicle  was 
moving  forward. 

For  example,  a  section  of  bent 
panel  was  shown  to  emphasize  the 
result  of  carelessness.  The  replace¬ 
ment  of  this  damage  is  explained  as 
‘to  repair  this  damage  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  off  the  entire  panel  and 
replace  it  with  a  new  aluminum 
sheet  which  then  had  to  be  painted, 
at  a  cost  of  $20.” 

With  a  tire  section  ruined  by  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  along  the  curb,  came  this 
notation — “This  tire  should  have 
been  good  for  thousands  of  miles  of 


more  use.  The  list  price  is  $21.60.” 

Under  the  broken  reflector,  this 
statement  was  made — “Reflector, 
reat  type,  price  $1.00  net.  I'he  law 
says  that  we  must  have  reflectors 
not  only  on  trucks  but  on  pas.senger 
cars,  too ;  there  is  no  use  breaking 
them  off  because  we  have  to  put 
new  ones  on”. 

♦  *  * 

Owner  Held  Re8pon.sible 

Recently  in  New  York  a  judge 
denied  the  motion  to  dismiss  charges 
against  an  owner  whose  employee 
allegedly  caused  a  woman’s  death 
when  his  truck  failed  to  stop  in  time, 
'file  judge  interpreted  the  law  hold¬ 
ing  the  employer  who  knowingly 
permits  the  employee  to  operate  a 
truck  with  defective  brakes  to  be 
deemed  equally  .guilty  with  the 
driver  for  damages  as  the  result  of 
the  vehicle’s  defects. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  Chance  to  Make  Comparison 
.Awards  were  recently  made  to 
drivers  of  12  Chevrolet  trucks  which 
.set  new  American  Automobile  .Asso¬ 
ciation  records  in  economy  runs 
conducted  during  last  Summer  on 
regular  department  store  routes  in 
twelve  major  cities  of  tbe  United 
.States. 

The  dei)artment  stores  cooperated 
in  the  following  cities — .Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas.  Denver. 
Detroit.  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee, 
New  A"ork,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 
and  Washington.  The  twelve  trucks 
were  identical  and  operated  through¬ 
out  thirty  working  days. 

It  is  significant  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  twelve  trucks  had  a  de¬ 
merit  against  it  for  accidents  or  for 
careless  or  reckless  driving.  The 
trucks  were  in  the  I^  ton  type  and 
during  the  test  traveled  15741.3 
miles,  or  an  average  of  1311.77  miles 
per  truck  for  the  30  working  day 
period  in  each  city.  The  trucks 
were  equipped  with  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  store  type  of  body. 

Below  we  are  giving  some  of  the 
records  set  up  on  the  averages  of 
the  twelve  trucks  for  the  entire  30 
days  operation.  Many  stores  will 
want  to  compare  these  figures  with 
their  own  vehicle  operation — 
.Average  miles  per  gallon  gasoline  10.457 
.Average  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil 

per  mile  .015 


.Average  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil 

per  working  day  .647 

■Average  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil 

per  100  packages  delivered  .252 

.Average  number  of  packages  de¬ 
livered  per  hour  48.98 

.Average  number  of  customers 

served  per  hour  33.63 

-Average  number  of  stops  per  day  157. 
.Average  amount  of  oil  used  in 

entire  run  1.09 


'I'he  l)cst  record  for  mileage  i)er 
gallon  of  ga.soline  was  set  in  Denver, 
where  the  driver  obtained  13.07 
miles  to  the  gallon.  Chicago  checked 
up  the  lowest  cost  of  gasoline  and 
oil  jter  truck  mile  with  a  record  of 
.0113;  the  lowest  cost  per  100  pack¬ 
ages  delivered  also  was  set  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  .584;  or  slightly  more  than 

I  /20  cents  per  package. 

*  ♦  * 

New  Type  Tube  Stem 

.A  new  ruhl)er  tulie  stem  is  being 
placed  on  the  market  by  Jenkins 
Bros,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  new 
valve  stem,  made  entirely  of  rublxjr 
except  the  valve  itself  which  is 
metal,  is  a  real  safety  factor  because 
in  the  event  of  a  puncture  the  valve 
will  pull  through  the  rim  hole  in¬ 
suring  slow  deflation.  While  the 
stem  is  “capless”  it  is  guaranteed  to 
remain  tight  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  tube. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Some  Facts  About  Truck  Accidents 

The  following  information  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  your  bulletin  board :  Most 
of  the  commercial  vehicle  accidents 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  occurred  between  the  hours  of 

II  and  12  in  the  morning,  and  be¬ 
tween  4  and  5  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Most  of  them  occurred  on 
straightaways 

Most  of  them  occurred  on 
Friday 

Most  of  them  occurred  in  clear 
weather 

Most  of  them  involved  another 
vehicle 

Most  of  them  were  caused  by 
skidding. 

*  ♦  * 

More  Diesel  Trucks 

Department  store  fleet  operators 
will  watch  with  interest  the  trend 
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when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  Diesel 
Power  trucks.  It  was  declared  by 
sources  close  to  Detroit  that  this 
type  of  power  truck  will  figure  in 
the  1938  market  in  rather  a  large 
way.  It  was  predicted  that  two  of 
the  largest  automobile  truck  com¬ 
panies  will  enter  the  field  with 
Diesel  Motor  models  with  one  and 
one  and  a  half  ton  capacity,  to  l)e 
available  not  later  than  next  Fall. 

Diamond  T  using  a  Hercules 
motor  is  the  first  company  to  put  the 
Diesel  motor  jobs  on  a  production 
basis.  Other  manufacturers  have 
dabbled  with  the  idea  and  have  of¬ 
fered  the  Diesel  power  as  an  option. 
Most  of  the  sales  made  by  Diesel 
engine  builders  have  been  to  fleet 
operators  who  have  converted  exist¬ 
ing  equipment  for  reasons  of 
economy. 

*  *  * 

Oil  Dfain  Valve  Plug 

Sludge  Master  is  the  name  of  a 
device  recently  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  National  Industries.  Inc., 
of  Chicago,  whose  function  is  to 

keep  the  motor  oil  free  of  grit  and 

road  dust.  It  is  a  special  valve  plug 
which  replaces  the  ordinary  drain 
plug  in  the  crank  case.  The  valve 
is  operated  by  a  button  on  the  front 
of  the  dash  under  the  hood. 

♦  *  * 

Reducing  Accidents 

A  unique  idea  of  disciplining 

drivers  who  have  been  involved  in 
accidents  as  a  means  of  preventing 
accidents  and  helping  the  store  to 
better  its  safety  record  is  being  used 
by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

In  all  cases  where  Marshall  Field 
vehicles  are  concerned  in  an  acci¬ 
dent,  the  driver  is  brought  to  trial 
in  their  “accident  court”.  The  jur¬ 
ors,  prosecuting  attorney,  defense 
attorney,  witnesses  for  the  defense 
are  all  chosen  from  the  drivers’ 
ranks.  The  judge  is  T.  B.  Johnson, 
general  superintendent  of  delivery, 
who  is  assisted  by  an  assistant 
superintendent  and  the  garage 
superintendent.  The  latter  two 
listen  to  the  court  proceedings  and 
advise  the  judge  in  cases  where  pen¬ 
alities  are  assessed. 

Since  the  “court’s”  inauguration, 
and  the  intensive  safety  campaign, 
the  company’s  delivery  accidents 
have  shown  a  remarkable  reduction. 
The  company’s  drivers  were  in¬ 
volved  in  288  accidents  in  1934,  and 
in  199  in  1935. 

The  store  also  maintains  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  safety  campaign, 
an  intensive  maintenance  system  of 


vehicle  inspection.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem,  each  unit  is  given  a  thorough 
inspection  after  30  days  or  every 
1,000  miles.  The  wisdom  of  adopt¬ 
ing  such  a  system  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  since  it  has  been  put 
into  eflfect,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  accident  that  might  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  mecbanical  defect  of  a 
vehicle. 

The  store  points  with  pride  to  one 
of  its  drivers  who  has  covered  over 
260,000  miles,  and  delivered  more 
than  1 ,000,000  packages  in  1 1  years 
without  an  accident.  Another  em¬ 
ployee  has  gone  10  years  without  an 
accident,  two,  five  years,  and  a 
greater  number  have  reached  two  or 
three  years  without  incurring  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

Mr.  Johnson  states :  “It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  ‘court’  to  re- 
jirimand  the  drivers  involved  or  put 
them  ‘on  the  spot’,  but  to  bel|)  them 
and  get  to  the  bottom  of  each  situa¬ 
tion.  Our  records  indicate  that  the 
‘accident  court’  together  with  the 
preventive  measures  we  have  taken 
in  periodic  inspections  has  material¬ 
ly  reduced  our  accidents,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  l)elieve  we  will 
continue  to  reduce  them  further”. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fur  Storage  Campaign 

Stores  maintaining  their  fur  stor¬ 
age  service  might  well  consider 
adopting  some  of  the  methods  in 
maintaining  old  and  securing  new 
accounts;  by  making  use  of  their  de¬ 
livery  personnel. 

Supplementing  the  usual  news¬ 
paper  advertisment  and  solicitation 
and  follow-up  through  letters,  a 
number  of  stores  give  each  of  their 
drivers  a  list  of  the  customers  on 
their  routes  who  had  stored  their 
furs  in  the  store’s  vaults.  In  pre- 
scrilied  and  well  chosen  words,  the 
driver  on  making  a  delivery  tells  the 
customer  that  the  store  is  ready  to 
receive  her  furs  for  storage  and  if 
and  when  she  is  ready  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  tbe  customer  to  call 
the  store ;  the  driver  himself  will 
take  her  request  and  on  the  day 
designated  will  call  for  the  furs. 

In  addition  the  driver  on  making 
a  delivery  to  the  customer  who  is 
not  on  his  list,  solicits  fur  storage 
business  by  again  using  a  prescribed 
sales  talk  designed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  not  be  offensive. 

The  driver  is  given  a  small  bonus 
for  this  old  and  new  business  and 
stores  who  are  using  the  system  as 
outlined  report  that  their  storage 
business  has  increased  considerably 
tbrough  this  added  effort. 


Fur  Pick  Ups 

A  number  of  stores  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  use  of  the  cloth  bag  or 
fibre  boxes  for  fur  pick  ups.  In¬ 
stead  they  provide  a  folding  set-up 
corrugated  box  in  one  or  two  sizes 
and  provide  the  driver  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  take  care  of  the 
calls  he  makes  each  day.  A  major 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the 
driver  can  load  his  truck  to  capa¬ 
city  and  as  he  makes  his  deliveries 
he  secures  extra  space  in  his  truck. 
There  is  no  problem  of  how  he  can 
load  with  fur  pick  ups.  A  box  can 
be  used  several  times  before  it  is 
discarded. 

♦  ♦  * 

Summer  Uniforms 

With  warm  weather  coming  on, 
stores  should  give  consideration  to 
the  drivers’  and  helpers’  uniforms. 
Ill  years  past,  the  driver  and  helper 
would  be  furnished  with  a  cap  and 
a  light  weight  coat.  Later  the  zip¬ 
pier  blouse  for  summer  wear  liecaine 
popular.  Experience  indicates  that 
the  cap  was  seldom  worn,  and  the 
blou.se  often,  because  of  the  hot 
weather,  kept  open.  Today  many 
stores  furnish  a  uniform  colored 
shirt,  which  the  buyer  of  the  store 
can  secure,  and  which  can  be  sold 
to  the  employee  at  cost.  The  shirt 
has  a  broad  and  deep  flap  over  but¬ 
toned  pocket  and  in  some  instances 
the  store’s  name  is  embroidered  on 
the  left  breast.  This  monogram  or 
name  can  be  embroidered  by  the 
store’s  own  service,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  towels,  linens  and  other 
kinds  of  merchandise  are  mono- 
grammed.  Add  to  this  shirt  a  stand¬ 
ard  bow  or  four-in-hand  tie,  and  the 
drivers  and  helpers  are  equipped 
with  a  summer  uniform. 

*  *  * 

Tire  Maintenance 

This  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
proper  amount  of  air  is  maintained 
in  tires.  A  frequent  inspection  with 
gauge  to  maintain  the  proper  air 
pressure  is  a  precaution  and  a  pre¬ 
ventive  for  blowouts,  etc. 

One  store  during  the  warm  sea¬ 
son  has  what  they  call  a  “cooling 
process”  for  their  tires.  While  their 
trucks  are  not  washed  each  night,  a 
water  hose  is  sprayed  on  the  tires 
each  evening.  They  find  that  the 
life  of  the  tire  is  prolonged  because 
of  this. 

*  *  If 

Service  Car 

A  number  of  stores  maintain  a 
service  car  equipped  to  take  care  of 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


An  R.  H.  Mary  window  display  that  says  S-El-W-I-N-G.  It  is  said  to  have  attracted 
more  favorable  comment  than  any  piece  goods  window  previously  developed  by  the  store. 


A  Profitable  Question  Box 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  develop  an  enlarged  service 
to  answer  the  questions  of  home  sewers  on  yard¬ 
age,  style,  sewing,  fitting,  etc. 

The  same  principle  of  offering  education  and  advice 
to  the  customer  which  has  proven  so  profitable  in 
other  sections  of  the  store  is  now  being  employed 
in  the  fabric  department  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Mary 
Madison  Advisory  Service  for  sewing  customers. 

The  new  service,  combining  free  advice  and  help  for 
whicli  a  charge  is  made,  is  the  outgrowth  of  two  cus¬ 
tomer  helps  formerly  available  in  tlie  department.  No 
cutting  and  fitting  service  as  we  know  them  in  other 
stores  is  conducted  here.  Formerly  a  customer  coming 
to  the  pattern  department  could  obtain  help  in  selecting 
a  pattern  suitable  for  her  fabric  or  a  fabric  suitable  for 
her  pattern.  And  in  another  section  of  the  department 
it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  have  a  dressmaker  make 
all  display  dresses  in  a  roped  off  square  in  full  view  of 
the  customers,  who  could,  if  they  wished,  approach  her 
with  questions  on  sewing. 

Now,  with  the  new  service,  the  home  sewers  of 
Newark  and  the  surrounding  area  come  all  day  every 
day  to  Bamberger’s  fabric  department,  and  talk  their 
sewing  problems  over  with  Mary  Madison.  Because, 
from  my  conversations  with  home  sewers  everywhere. 
I  know  what  a  great  variety  of  questions  they  ask,  I 
asked  Miss  Madison  to  list  for  us  the  ones  that  she 
answers  most  frequently.  Here  they  are : 


Free  Service: 

( 1 )  Estimating  yardage  for  all  types  of  sewing : 
“How  many  yards  for  new  sleeves?”  “How  many 
yards  to  replace  the  lining  in  my  coat?”,  etc. 

(2)  “What  pattern  shall  I  use  for  this  type  of  fab¬ 
ric?”  Because  Miss  Madison  sees  the  customer,  and 
so  can  judge  her  size  and  type,  she  need  only  ask  about 
the  service  for  which  the  costume  is  intended  in  order 
to  make  the  suggestion  that  will  send  the  customer  away 
confident  that  a  good  choice  has  been  made,  because 
she  has  consulted  an  expert. 

(3)  Often  there  will  be  a  question  about  trimming, 
involving  not  only  what  to  use  but  where  to  buy  it. 

(4)  Other  customers  bring  a  pattern  and  ask  about 
suitable  fabric  and  trimming. 

(5)  Troubled  customers  who  have  struck  a  snag  in 
some  dress  they  are  making  at  home  often  stop  by  to 
ask  for  help. 

(6)  Still  other  customers  want  style  advice :  “How 
long  should  the  skirt  be?”  “What  colors  will  be  be¬ 
coming  to  me  ?”  “What  fabrics  are  easy  to  work  with  ?” 
“What  accessories  shall  I  buy  to  complete  my  cos¬ 
tume  ?” 

(7)  Minor  fitting  problems  are  discussed.  The  turn 
of  a  sleeve  and  other  simple  matters  are  talked  over, 
but  when  it  appears  that  the  help  of  a  trained  fitter  is 
needed  to  bring  the  customer’s  dress  to  a  successful 
completion.  Miss  Madison  advises  the  use  of  one  of  the 
paid  services. 

The  Paid  Services: 

The  services  which  are  offered  for  a  charge  are  listed 
on  a  sign  near  Miss  Madison’s  desk.  She  explains  to 
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the  customer  what  they  are,  and  makes  appointments 
for  those  who  want  them. 

( 1 )  Pattern  adjustment  for  short  or  tall  figures.  The 
pattern  is  actually  pinned  together  and  tried  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  adjustments  are  made,  including  inserts 
and  tucks.  The  charge  is  40  cents. 

(2)  A  fitting  service  for  actual  garments  cut  of  fab¬ 
ric  and  basted  for  fitting  is  popular.  These  garments 
are  cut  by  the  customer  at  home  as  there  is  no  cutting 
and  fitting  service  in  the  store.  The  charge  is  70  cents. 

(3)  Special  patterns  are  draughted  to  order  from 
styles  chosen  from  magazines  that  do  not  include  a 
pattern  service.  Miss  Madison  also  offers  sketches  of 
imports  or  will  cut  a  pattern  for  any  sketch  offered  by 
the  customer.  These  patterns  are  made  in  regulation 
sizes  at  a  charge  of  from  $2  to  $5.  Special  measure¬ 
ments  are  one  dollar  extra. 

(4)  Plastic  forms  made  to  reproduce  accurately  the 
exact  figure  of  the  customer  are  another  service  for 
which  a  charge  is  made.  Sample  forms  are  on  display 
to  demonstrate  to  the  customer  that  an  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  her  figure,  with  its  every  individuality  and  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  average,  can  be  made  for  her.  The  cost  is 
$4.95. 

Operation  of  the  Department: 

The  personnel  of  the  department  consists  of  Mary 
Madison  herself  and  an  assistant.  Miss  Madison  is  a 
pleasant,  friendly-mannered  young  woman  in  the  early 
thirties.  She  is  an  experienced  dressmaker,  for  she 
must  know’  all  the  answers.  Her  assistant’s  time  is 
divided  between  fitting  customers  by  appointment  and 
making,  at  a  sewing  machine  on  the  floor,  the  garments 
which  are  to  be  used  for  display.  Obviously,  she  must 
be  an  expert  fitter.  In  addition  to  conducting  the  ser¬ 
vice,  these  two  young  women  plan  all  the  details  of  the 
display  models  and  follow  them  through  to  conclusion. 
A  third  specially  trained  operator  makes  the  plastic 
model  forms  of  customers’  figures. 

This  service  occupies  a  corner  of  the  fabric  depart¬ 
ment,  the  one  nearest  to  the  patterns.  Grouped  around 
a  column  are  Miss  Madison’s  desk,  her  assistant’s  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  two  large  cutting  tables,  two  large  selling 
signs,  pattern  books  and  model  forms.  A  fitting  room  is 
near  at  hand. 

Cottons,  Cottons  Everywhere! 

Set  Your  Summer  Sales  Plan  in  Key  with 

Fashion  Promotions  That  Have  Already  Spelled 
P-R-O-F-I-T-S. 

ECAUSE  Burdine  &  Co.  in  Miami  have  already 
sold  the  same  cottons  that  will  pass  over  your 
counters  this  coming  month,  it  is  interesting  to  review 
their  experience  in  piece  goods  promotions. 

First,  Trade-Up.  The  easiest  way  to  start  on  a  trade- 
up  movement,  is  with  a  resolution  to  follow  the  ready- 
to-w’ear  style  trends  as  a  basis  for  all  promotions, 
signs  and  displays  in  the  fabric  department.  Today’s 
fashion  story  in  cottons  should  make  use  of  the  same 
prints,  weaves  and  colors  that  are  selling  well  in  the 
store’s  ready-to-wear.  Color  combinations  are  also  im¬ 
portant,  and  your  program  will  not  be  complete  until 
you  feature,  from  your  pattern  stock,  the  same  type 
garments  that  are  associated  with  the  new  cottons  in 
the  ready-to-wear  successes.  Look  to  ready-to-wear 
style  trends  for  your  promotion  story. 

This  type  style  planning  will  not  hurt  the  ready-to- 


wear  sections  of  your  store.  .At  Burdine ’s,  due  to  an 
unusual  policy,  both  ready-to-wear  and  piece  goods  are 
merchandised  by  the  same  man  and  the  store  finds  pro¬ 
motions  built  around  the  same  current  style  trends 
profitable  to  both  departments. 

Crease  Resisting  Linens  have  done  much  to  help 
Burdine’s  trade-up.  Feature  them  in  the  simple  sport 
dress  styles  that  are  universally  becoming  and  easy  to 
tnake,  and  be  sure  that  your  people  understand  correct¬ 
ly  the  manufacturer’s  story  on  the  fabric’s  crease-resis¬ 
tant  qualities. 

It’s  a  big  print  year,  so  your  printed  linens  will  lead 
off  in  popularity.  But  you  would  be  wise  to  include  a 
complete  range  of  color  permitting  the  season’s  good 
color  combinations. 

Colorful  Cottons  and  synthetic  jersey  in  bathing 
suits,  long  beach  coats  and  the  popular  play  clothes,  will 
roll  u])  yardage  figures.  Burdine’s  featured  the  smart, 
large-patterned  prints  presented  by  Everfast.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  your  customers  understand  the  extra  ser¬ 
vices.  featuring  the  fast-color,  shrinkage  and  Sanforiz¬ 
ing,  washability,  etc.  You  should  be  sure  to  make  room 
for  made-up  models  in  l)each-wear  and  daytime  dress 
styles. 

Anticipate  a  demand  for  fabrics  that  match  or  har¬ 
monize  and  emphasize  their  use  in  your  floor  displays. 
Burdine’s  feature  two  piece  casual  suits  and  beach  suits, 
sports  togs  and  simple  dresses  of  several  types  so  that 
the  customer  can  see  exactly  how  these  new  fashion  fab¬ 
rics  fit  into  the  style  picture. 

.4  Print  Season,  the  biggest  on  record,  came  suddenly 
and  much  earlier  than  is  usual  in  this  southern  season. 
The  usual  demand  for  pastels  dropped  off,  and  a  greatly 
increased  business  was  done  in  spaced  prints,  the  same 
type  featured  in  ready-to-w’ear.  Backgrounds  in  fashion 
colors  or  white  took  precedence  over  pastels.  Burdine’s 
report  an  increase  of  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent  in 
all  types  of  prints. 

.Ml  patterns  are  definitely  floral — stiff  bouquets  or 
garlands  fit  into  the  formal  fashion  picture  and  take 
precedence  over  all  over  floral  patterns.  These  in  turn 
take  precedence  over  other  types  except  in  the  staple 
dots  and  geometries  where  black  on  white  and  white 
on  black  for  both  sports  suits  and  long  beach  coats  are 
most  important.  Navy  and  white  and  white  on  navy 
rate  a  close  second. 

Surprising  as  it  sounds,  white  is  not  as  active  as 
usual,  although  still  a  leader.  This  year  it  is  used  with  a 
jirint  either  in  a  jacket  or  color  trimming  accent.  Yards 
and  yards  of  stripes  have  been  sold  for  sashes.  Don’t 
overlook  the  important  extra  yardage  to  be  built  around 
the  correct  use  of  trimming. 

Laces  Are  Outstanding.  .\t  Burdine’s  laces  by  the 
yard  are  sold  in  both  the  cotton  fabric  section  and  the 
main  floor  trimming  section.  Early  in  the  Miami  social 
season  a  popular  charity  ball  featured  lace  as  the  style 
especially  suited  to  summer  gaiety.  Burdine’s  acted  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  suggestion  and  keyed  their  fashion 
story  to  laces  by  the  yard,  suggesting  them  for  formal 
evening  wear  as  well  as  simple,  wearable  dresses. 

Burdine’s  follow  the  policy  of  showing  their  custom¬ 
ers  how  to  use  the  fabrics.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  display 
forms  offer  sales-getting  suggestions  at  all  times. 

Sometimes  the  fabrics  are  made  up  in  garments  fea¬ 
turing  the  style  story  uniting  in  the  pattern  and  fabric, 
again  the  form  is  draped  to  suggest  a  current  fashion 
and  because  of  the  clever  line  and  use  of  accessories 
these  draped  forms  tell  a  story  that  finds  favor  with 
customers. 
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nju  PICTORIAL 

REVIEW 

PATTERNS 

offer  you  the  unique  advantages  of  the 
PICTORIAL  MODEL  DRESS  PLAN 


Every  piece-goods  buyer  knows  that 
beautifully  styled,  smartly  made  dresses 
sell  both  patterns  and  piece-goods. 
Women  like  to  see  how  a  dress  will 
aaually  look,  how  it  should  be  trimmed 
and  finished. 

That’s  why  Pictorial  has  arranged  with 
27  leading  fabric  distributors  to  furnish 
you  fashion-right  model  dresses,  expertly 
made  from  fabrics  of  your  own  seleaion, 
to  display  in  your  Piece-Goods  and 
Pattern  Departments,  your  windows, 
your  fashion  shows. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  obtain  these  dresses 
— and  have  all  the  benefits  of  this  pro¬ 
motion — at  praaically  no  cost  to  the 
store.  Write  at  once  for  full  details  of  the 

Pictorial  Model  Dress  Plan. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERN  COMPANY,  INC. 

419  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HERE  ARE  THE 
27  CO-OPERATING 
FABRIC  HOUSES 

(At  of  April  1.  Mero  joining  ovory  month) 

• 

American  Fabrics  Co. 

American  Lace  Mfg.  Co. 

Basser’s  Textile  Clearing  House,  Inc. 
Arthur  Beir  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Belding  Heminway  Corticelli  Co. 
Benrose  Silk  Corp. 

Fred  Butterfield  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Cheney  Bros. 

Chopak  Textile  Co. 

Dumari  Textile  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  K.  Eagle  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Everfast  Fabrics,  Inc. 

N.  Fluegelman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Henry  Glass  &  Co. 

A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Co. 

Morris  Kaplan  &  Son,  Inc. 

W.  E.  McKay  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Mallinson  Fabrics  Corp. 

Marvlo  Mills,  Inc. 

Ross  &  Oberleder  Silk  Corp. 
Schwarzenbach  Huber  Co. 

D.  I.  &  C.  H.  Stern,  Inc. 

J.  K.  Stiefel  &  Co. 

L.  &  E.  Stirn,  Inc. 
Susquehanna  Silk  Mills 
Wickford  Mfg.  Co. 
Wullschleger  &  Co. 


Ready-To-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Signs  of  the  Times — Some  Examples  of  Retail 
Reaction  to  the  Fiber  Identification  Campaign 


Every  store  everywhere  features  style  in  present¬ 
ing  its  ready-to-wear  fashion  story  and  customer 
interest  appears  to  concentrate  on  the  becomingness 
of  the  new  lines  and  novelty  of  details.  Color  flattery 
is  usually  considered  next.  If  fabric  is  mentioned  at  all 
it  is  still  on  the  basis  of  style.  Perhaps  the  customer 
makes  a  vague  reference  to  “silk”. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dresses  pass  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  through  your  retail  stocks,  bought  this  way 
by  your  customers,  with  only  the  faintest  interest  in  the 
construction  and  wearability  of  the  fabric.  To  be  sure, 
if  the  customer  has  any  trouble  she  returns  and  your 
complaint  department  makes  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ment.  But  the  fiber  identification  campaign  energetical¬ 
ly  carried  on  by  women’s  club  interests  is  still  a  vague 
rumble  in  the  distant  Capitol  at  Washington.  Nothing 
is  yet  decided,  no  program  of  action  is  reported,  save 
that  a  definite  investigation  into  “misrepresentation 
at  the  point  of  sale”  is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

But  here  and  there  we  see  signs  of  growing  retail 
interest  in  the  problem.  Best  &  Company  strikes  a  new 
note  in  ready-to-wear  advertising,  picking  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  this  new  consumer  movement  with  character¬ 
istic  foresight.  Several  of  Best’s  ads  recently  have 
specifically  identified  the  fiber  of  the  featured  garments. 

On  March  10,  the  illustration  of  a  jacket  costume 
at  $35  was  headed  up:  “You’ll  ‘live  in’  this  Concorde 
Rayon  Crepe  Jacket  Dress  after  Patou.”  This  was 
a  close  tie-up  with  style  interest. 

On  April  2,  and  in  a  repeat  ad  several  days  later. 
Best’s  featured  the  intricacies  of  mixed  fibers  in  an 
ad  carrying  a  sketch  of  a  sports  dress  at  $19.95:  “For 
spring  in  the  country  of  course  you’ll  want  a  Viyella 
Flannel  Shirtmaker  Frock  (55%  wool,  45%  cotton).” 
The  body  copy  read: 

“Viyella  Flannel  frocks  are  such  a  joy  to  wear  this 
time  o’year.  Their  particular  combination  of  wool  and 
cotton  seems  to  achieve  just  the  right  degree  of  heat 
warmth  for  temperamental  spring  days.  Their  color  is 
clear,  clean,  fresh,  easy  to  keep  this  way  too  for  the 
great  appeal  of  all  Viyella  products  is  their  splendid 
washability.” 

In  a  Sunday  ad  the  following  week.  Best’s,  featuring 
the  polka-dot  vogue,  identified  the  fiber  in  the  brief 


descriptive  caption  under  each  dress  illustrated  in  a 
half-page  ad. 

And  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  running  an  attractive  ad  on 
blouses,  led  off  in  the  description  under  three  sketches 
with  the  words  identifying  the  fabric:  (1)  Linen,  (2) 
S]nm  Rayon,  (3)  Printed  Spun  Rayon. 

And  Bamberger’s  gives  further  evidence  of  this  new 
spirit  in  advertising  with  a  three-column  ad  headed 
“Print  dres.ses  of  spun  rayon  at  $2.98.”  The  store  re- 
I)orts  a  sell-out  on  the  dresses. 

And  an  outstanding  development  of  the  month  in  the 
trend  toward  factual  lalxjling  by  stores  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Bloomingdale’s  that  they  intend  to  give  com¬ 
plete  data  to  the  customer  on  the  subject  of  fiber  con¬ 
tent  in  garments.  Informative  labels  and  tags  will  be 
used  wherever  possible,  and  the  store’s  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  are  being  notified  to  supply  the  data  needed.  The 
Bloomingdale  statement  says:  “We  believe  we  have  a 
distinct  obligation  to  our  customers  to  give  them  all  the 
information  we  can  regarding  the  merchandise  they  buy. 
We  have  had  this  feeling  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
we  believe  the  time  has  come  for  definite  action.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  sent  out  a  general  order  to  our 
merchandise  executives  under  which  they  will  obtain 
from  their  sources  of  supply  the  data  needed.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  we  go  to  press  I  open  my  Sunday  paper  to  the 
fashion  ads  of  the  great  metropolitan  stores.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  present  real  facts  and  definite  statements  on 
fiber  content  and  performance,  but  most  style  advertis¬ 
ing  is  vague  in  its  reference  to  fabric. 

What  pKjlicy  do  you  follow  in  your  store?  We  hope 
to  hear  from  you.  As  always,  the  pages  of  The 
Bulletin  welcome  opinions  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  *  * 

Consumers  Advise  World’s  Fair 
In  the  spacious  offices  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  for  1939, 
Mrs.  Bert  Hendrickson,  its  chairman,  has  installed  a 
library  of  informative  literature.  Clubwomen  who  reg¬ 
ister  complaints  or  requests  for  information  concerning 
merchandise  or  advertising  are  supplied  with  booklets 
and  pamphlets  from  reliable  sources.  A  collection  of 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  reports  is  included.  Any  retailer  wishing 
to  add  to  this  library  may  send  his  data  to  T he  Bulletin. 
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A  Style  Show  Contest  for  Salespeople 

Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.  of  Baltimore  sell  a  unified 
style  story  to  their  entire  sales  personnel  through 
stunts  presented  hy  salespeople  for  salespeople. 

From  Mr.  Martin  Kolin  of  Hochschild  Kohn  we 
learn  of  the  excellent  results  produced  for  more 
than  a  year  by  a  contest  among  salespeople  involving  a 
series  of  informal  fashion  presentations.  The  sales- 
j)eople,  free  to  develop  their  ideas  in  the  gay  spirit  of 
a  college  “stunt,”  enjoy  the  contest,  and  sales  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  stepped  up  for  all  the  stocks.  The  contest  in¬ 
volves  a  meeting  once  a  week  of  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  ready-to-wear,  accessories,  yard  goods  and  corset 
departments  to  observe  the  presentations  of  the  different 
groups. 

When  the  contest  was  announced,  over  a  year  ago,  each 
department  or  group  of  departments  was  asked  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  skit  featuring  whatever  they  agreed  on  was  the 
style  sales  story  of  their  merchandise.  Each  group  was 
heljK'd  enthusiastically  by  its  buyer,  w’ho  wanted  to 
make  the  stunt  interesting  and  so  help  her  girls  to  win 
the  ])rize.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  in  an  informal 
fashion  show,  each  stunt  is  outlined  in  a  bulletin  for 
distribution  to  the  sale.speople  attending  the  meeting.  In’ 
presenting  these  fashion  contests,  each  department  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  highlight  the  importance  of  its  style  story, 
not  only  the  merchandise  but  a  complete  fashion  picture, 
correlating  their  merchandise  with  that  from  other  de- 
l)artments. 

Three  judges,  consisting  of  a  member  of  the  firm,  the 
ready-to-wear  merchandise  manager  and  the  personnel 
manager,  select  the  winning  department,  basing  their 
choice  on  ( 1 )  the  originality  of  the  background  or  “plot” 
used,  (2)  the  forcefulness  with  which  the  fashion  in¬ 
formation  has  been  given,  (3)  the  completeness  of  the 
fashion  story — i.e.,  accessories  from  other  departments 
must  l)e  mentioned. 

The  winning  department,  including  of  course  all  the 
salespeople  who  helped  to  present  the  feature,  are 
given  a  party,  a  really  gay  evening  including  dinner 
followed  by  the  movies.  Here  are  outlines  of  two  such 
presentations : 

The  girls  in  the  inexpensive  dress  group  presented 
“Fashions  for  the  Business  Girl,”  with  the  following 
suggestions : 

“  ‘Through  these  portals  pass  the  most  fashionable 
girls  in  the  world’.  This  could  easily  be  said  of  the 
American  business  girl.  For  this  very  important  cus¬ 
tomer  our  Inexpensive  Dress  Shop  suggests; 

“For  Miss  Secretary. 

“A  redingote  costume  because  it  ‘looks  so  neat’.  The 
coat  is  full  length,  of  sheer  wool,  and  belted  trimly  about 
the  waist.  It  can  be  worn  very  nicely  over  other  dresses. 
The  dress  has  a  carnation  design,  accented  in  raspberry, 
the  high  fashion  color  of  the  moment. 


“For  Miss  Department  Store: 

“A  navy  blue  dress  presents  many  new  points.  It  has 
a  yoke  with  tucks  radiating  from  its  edge;  raglan 
sleeves,  a  neat  roll  collar.  Its  yoke  shows  a  new  style 
influence. 

“For  Gay  Parties  after  IV ork : 

“A  navy  blue  polka  dot  dinner  suit  offers  the  smart¬ 
est  kind  of  an  informal  evening  costume.  Vogue  con¬ 
siders  navy  blue  a  very  sophisticated  shade  for  evening 
wear;  polka  dots  are  very  much  in  the  fashion  picture; 
the  sleeves  of  the  jacket  are  shirred  to  give  the  much- 
talked-about  height  at  the  shoulders;  it  has  the  fash¬ 
ionable  mannish  details  of  laoels  and  a  bow  tie.” 

Another  sticcessful  feature,  this  one  from  the  F2cono- 
my  Shop; 

“Broadcast  from  Station  FS  (Economy  Shop)  : 

“Hats ; 

“Our  Lower  Priced  Millinery  Shop  tells  us  that  hats 
must  have  height  in  the  crown  and  quills  or  a  feather; 
turbans  with  veils  and  peaks ;  Dalmatian  pill  boxes  are 
smart. 

“Lenver  Priced  Shoes: 

“The  ‘tomlxiy’  boots  made  of  rough  leather  and  of 
ankle  height,  have  proved  a  popular  fashion  for  football 
wear  for  young  girls.  Gabardine  shoes  accented  with 
touches  of  patent  leather  come  in  both  oxford  and  step- 
in  pump  styles  for  street  and  dressy  daytime  wear. 

“Evening  Slippers:  In  gold  or  silver  kid.  with  open 
toe,  but  with  wider  sandal  straps,  are  smart. 
“Lower-Priced  Apparel  Shop ; 

“Fleece  coats,  with  fitted  shoulders  but  casual  swing¬ 
ing  lines  in  the  body,  are  suitable  for  either  dress  or 
sports  wear  and  hence  are  very  popular  indeed.  The 
natural  grey  w’olf  collar  is  decidedly  flattering. 

“The  evening  wrap  section  has  a  handsome  wine- 
colored  damask  coat,  with  wide  lapels  and  puffed 
shoulders. 

“Bar  or  cocktail  dresses  are  a  smart  fashion ;  these 
have  silver  metal  jackets  with  crepe  skirts;  you  may 
choose  either  long  or  short  sleeves.  Notice  that  the 
skirts  are  daytime  length,  not  long. 

“Black  dresses  have  been  the  most  popular  in  this 
shop.  One  smart  one  boasts  inverted  pleats,  a  coral 
jewel  at  the  throat,  long  sleeves  with  fullness  at  the 
shoulders  to  give  a  broad  shouldered  effect. 

“Evening  dresses  of  stiff  materials  like  taffeta  make 
good  ‘picture  frocks’.  The  one  sketched  has  large 
puffed  sleeves,  a  tiny  Peter  Pan  collar,  and  a  long, 
sweeping  skirt  to  swish  as  one  walks.” 

*  *  * 

Hochschild  Kohn’s  training  department  has  checked 
these  results  carefully,  by  using  the  fashion  notes 
brought  out  by  the  contest  for  follow  up  tests.  The  re¬ 
sults  show  more  than  an  average  percent  of  attentive¬ 
ness.  It  is  found  that  through  the  Fashion  Briefs  each 
girl  sees  her  fashion  story  dramatically  and  vividly. 
They  have  the  added  advantage  of  seeing  their  mer¬ 
chandise  presented  in  relation  to  the  whole  style  story. 
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The  ^action”  theme  is  emphasized  in  this  corset  window  at  Cladding’s. 
Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.  It  was  a  feature  of  a  three-day  promotion. 


Retail  corset  advertising  with  “action  illustra-  deavor  to  have  incorporated  in  her  displays  such  ready- 

tions”  is  becoming  more  intriguing  day  by  day,  and  to-wear  garments  as  would  be  best  suited  for  corset 

it  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  and  more  stores  promotion, 

are  promoting  “figures”  rather  than  corsets  themselves  *  *  * 

in  their  corset  advertising.  A  corset  itself  is  rarely  a  Retail  fashion  shows  as  they  were  in  their  original 
thing  of  beauty  until  one  thinks  of  it  in  terms  of  just  concept  of  a  formal  promenade,  are  fast  being  changed 

what  it  will  accomplish  for  the  human  figure.  This  new  to  become  more  personal  and  less  stereotyped.  To  put 

type  of  advertising  has  proven  successful.  Clothes  are  on  a  show  at  the  Eagle  Guild  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  skit 

romantic  this  season,  which  fact  offers  untold  opportuni-  form  is  the  plan  of  Abraham  &  Straus  of  that  city, 

ties  for  the  corset  copywriter.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Swenson,  Director  of  Promotion,  tells  me 

Corset  window  displays  using  “action  backgrounds”  that  the  script  calls  for  “problem  figures”  to  come  upon 
of  golf,  tennis,  etc.,  settings  have  been  good  attention  the  stage  ill  corseted  and  badly  dressed  and  during  the 

getters  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  badminton  might  be  performance  they  will  be  properly  corseted  and  attrac- 

used  to  good  effect.  Lately  there  has  been  a  growing  tively  dressed.  A  salesperson  from  the  store  with  a 

interest  in  this  game  which  stores  could  capitalize  on.  sense  of  humor  is  to  be  given  the  leading  part.  The  oral 

Lots  of  women  are  not  familiar  with  the  game  or  the  development  of  the  plot  will  be  brought  out  by  the 

gadgets  used  in  its  playing,  which  fact  affords  possibili-  commentator  and  the  figures  on  the  stage  will  act  in 

ties  for  added  attraction  to  such  a  display.  Spectator  pantomime.  A  table  with  representative  garments  from 

sports  corsets  as  well  as  those  distinctly  for  sports  wear  the  corset  department  covering  all  types  carried  in  the 

could  be  incorporated.  corset  department  will  be  shown  and  commented  upon 

With  the  trend  toward  “figure”  promotion,  it  might  during  the  skit.  Six  professional  models- with  “problem 

be  timely  to  have  a  display  using  the  numeral  24  with  figures”  will  be  included  and  their  correct  corseting 

corsets  shown  for  the  various  periods  of  the  day.  will  be  demonstrated.  More  models  than  six  is  thought 

While  discussing  window  displays  with  a  buyer  re-  to  tend  toward  loss  of  concentration  and  make  for 

cently,  she  tells  me  that  not  having  been  successful  in  monotony, 
getting  her  corsets  into  ready-to-wear  windows,  from  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

now  on  she  will  try  to  get  dresses  and  suits  in  her  Some  stores  tell  me  that  a  large  item  in  their  returns 
corset  windows  as  she  believes  that  this  season  is  par-  for  credits  in  corset  departments  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

ticularly  adapted  for  a  closer  tie  up  between  these  de-  customers  often  gain  weight  between  fittings  and  de¬ 
partments.  The  importance  of  the  proper  foundation  liveries.  Here  and  there  I  find  buyers  who  keep  card 

foi*'  this  season’s  styles  is  a  point  which,  she  says,  could  records  of  customers’  actual  measurements  so  that  there 

not  be  too  strongly  stressed,  and  that  she  would  en-  can  be  no  doubt,  in  such  cases,  that  there  has  been  a 
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sad  interlude  in  circumference  during  this  period.  These 
reports  come  mostly  from  stores  selling  high  priced 
garments  and  they  tell  me  that  often  customers  claim 
they  kept  to  their  usual  diet  but  upon  being  questioned 
sonietiilies  frankly  admit  that  they  have  not  been  having 
their  usual  activity  which,  of  course,  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  diet. 

Not  even  scales  will  indicate  to  a  woman  a  change  in 
her  figure  as  definitely  as  her  corsets  will.  Scales  will 
give  |)oundage  while  corsets  give  changes  in  fractions. 
Inactivity  can  definitely  change  the  fit  of  cor.sets  even 
when  the  scales  vary  little. 

hNery  woman  approaches  a  purchase  of  a  corset  with 
the  hope  that  .she  will  be  greatly  benefited  in  many  ways. 
Tlie  paramount  hojie  for  the  woman  watching  her  gain¬ 
ing  measurements  is  that  her  new  corset  will  make  her 
look  smaller.  Sensible  health  exercises  are  the  sort  of 
thing  |x)ssible  for  someone  who  would  like  unusual 
pro])agan(la  for  “figure”  promotion. 

*  *  ♦ 

“Posture”  was  a  word  stressed  during  the  New  York 
.Session  of  the  Formfit  School  of  Modern  Corsetry  held 
at  the  Hotel  Mc.Mpin  this  month.  The  class  was  told 
that  correct  posture  was  as  necessary  for  a  correct  fig¬ 
ure  as  proper  corseting  if  perfect  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  tactful  suggestion  toward  that  end  is 
the  job  of  every  good  corset  woman. 

The  Hookless  Fastener  Company  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  which  had  some  excellent  selling  arguments. 
Tlie  picture  is  available  without  charge  to  retail  stores' 
and  can  be  focused  for  a  small  screen  within  the  porta¬ 
ble  kit  or  can  be  projected  to  a  large  screen.  Through¬ 
out  the  lecture  “figures”  were  stressed  instead  of 
corsets. 

♦  *  * 

Nurses  as  Salespeople? 

.\ctive  consumer  interest  was  shown  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  of  Bloomingdale’s.  New  York,  recently  when 
this  store  pre.sented  in  their  “Little  Forum”  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  “Health  and  Beauty  through  Scien¬ 
tific  Sup|X)rt”  with  pictures  showing  the  “Camp  Trans¬ 
parent  Woman.”  The  promotion  ran  for  two  days  with 
a  registered  nurse  in  charge  in  the  corset  department. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  perhaps  nurses 
would  make  excellent  permanent  salespeople  in  all  cor¬ 
set  departments.  Those  who  would  not  overstep  the 
ethics  of  their  profession,  but  whose  judgment  in  spe¬ 
cialized  corseting  would  be  appreciated  by  customers. 
In  this  way  it  seems  to  me  that  more  stores  than  have 
already  adopted  this  innovation  would  find  “street  level 
selling”  would  be  to  a  large  degree  offset  and  “over 
the  counter  selling”  would  lessened  if  more  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  advantages  of  the  advice  and  fitting 
services  of  a  true  corset  consultation.  Other  than  surgi¬ 
cal  and  maternity  problems  there  are  health  questions 
which  call  for  special  attention  for  support  and  control. 
A  nurse  dressed  as  per  store  regulation  and  )wt  in  the 
traditional  uniform  and  inconspicuous  for  consultation, 
recommended  through  store  advertising  and  by  others 
in  the  department,  might  bring  worth  while  response. 
*  ♦  * 

Buyers  in  the  larger  stores  tell  me  that  they  expect 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  white  summer  corsets. 
What  could  give  one  a  greater  feeling  of  luxury  than  a 
white  corset  under  a  white  costume?  Confirming  last 
month’s  report,  stores  featuring  “colored”  corsets  feel  a 
continued  satisfactory  reaction  from  those  who  are  cos¬ 
tume  conscious  about  corsets. 


HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 

WITH  the  trend  going  more  and  more  toward  “pro¬ 
portioned”  stockings,  it  seems  timely  to  give  in 
this  department  some  of  the  comments  which  have 
l)een  passed  on  to  me  about  them. 

Those  buyers  who  are  wholehearted  for  them  say 
they  l)elieve  that  whether  the  industry  as  a  whole  likes 
the  idea  or  not,  stockings  must  be  now  made  to  fulfill 
customer  demand  for  fitted  hosiery.  They  tell  me  that 
while  all  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  have  been 
brought  up  to  standard  of  fit  in  every  conceivable  way, 
hosiery  has  lagged  behind. 

Buyers  who  have  stocked  a  limited  amount  of  this 
hosiery  say  they  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  idea  can 
be  made  practical,  but  would  like  to  know  how  others 
in  the  retail  field  regard  it. 

Uppermost  in  all  discussions  of  the  subject,  however, 
was  the  question  of  cost  to  the  customer.  Pro|xirtioned 
stockings,  I  am  informed,  up  to  this  time  have  not  been 
manufactured  to  .sell  at  retail  for  less  than  $1,  as  against 
the  promotion  of  the  lengthened  stocking  selling  from 
49  cents  upwards.  This  disparity  in  price,  it  is  |X)inted 
out,  is  something  which  the  consumer  is  not  yet  educated 
to  understand.  Buyers  say  that  if  the  stores  are  to  sell 
proportioned  hosiery  successfully,  women  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  understand  the  difference  lietween  them  and 
the  lengthened  stockings ;  lengthened  stockings  which 
have  been  skimped  in  width  to  make  length,  those 
which  have  l)een  boarded  for  length  or  those  which 
have  had  courses  added  at  the  top. 

Of  course,  proportioned  stockings  are  not  new  to  the 
retail  buyer,  but  I  am  told  that  at  the  time  they  were 
first  brought  out,  the  economic  situation  then  was  not 
conducive  to  promoting  a  stocking  at  a  higher  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

The  true  proportioning  of  stockings,  which  involves 
a  variation  in  fashioning  that  shows  to  the  exjH*rienced 
eye  in  the  fashion  marks,  adds,  they  tell  me,  to  the  time 
element  in  knitting  and  cannot  lie  turned  out  as  mass 
production.  Their  complete  handling  is  more  costly 
from  mill  to  consumer  than  ordinary  stockings  and  the 
stockings  with  added  courses.  fCont'd  on  page  36) 


This  hosiery  advertisement  demands  attention,  what 
with  the  limerick,  the  puppy  and  the  proportions  chart. 
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Whether  the  whole  idea  of  pro¬ 
portioned  stockings  will  take  gen¬ 
erally  with  the  public,  say  some 
who  are  doubtful,  depends  on  great¬ 
er  range  of  sizes  and  lengths.  They 
emphasize  that  a  long  foot  often  re¬ 
quires  a  short  leg  and  a  short  foot 
a  long  leg. 

Another  phase  of  the  discussion  is 
the  necessary  educating  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  fact  that  the  three 
lengths  offered  may  not  lx*  exact  to 
the  fraction  of  an  inch.  Customers 
sometimes  do  not  realize  the  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  involved  in  man¬ 
ufacture  of  lengths  and  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  if  measurements  are  not  exact¬ 
ly  as  they  ask  for  to  the  smallest 
fraction.  After  all,  she  has  from  three 
to  five  inches  leeway  in  the  welt  for 
the  placing  of  her  garter  so  that  this 
fraction  should  not  be  of  vital  im¬ 
portance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
name  “proportioned”  is  too  elastic, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  stockings  which  have  been 
knitted  to  fit  the  individual  which 
would  not  and  moreover  could  not 
be  applied  to  lengthened  stockings. 

Popped  Threads 

Hosiery  buyers  were  interested  in 
the  report  published  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  on  classified  returns.  In 
most  cases,  they  tell  me  that  they 
have  not  been  keeping  actual  fig¬ 
ures  on  returns  but  now  intend  to 
do  so.  I  hope  in  the  May  issue  to 
have  enough  figures  to  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  interesting  report. 

Interest  in  this  subject,  particu¬ 
larly  on  “popped  threads”,  is  evidenced  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  field,  and  the  following  report  from  one  of  that 
branch  of  the  industry  as  to  how  the  mills  treat  such 
returns  may  be  of  special  interest.  “If  a  hole  has  no 
signs  of  abrasion  around  it,  and  no  snag  lines  visible, 
and  has  only  two  clean  cut  ends  (not  fuzzed),  the  mill 
will  concede  the  cause  was  a  popped  thread.  It  must  be 
a  stocking  or  pair,  rather,  with  no  mends  by  the  custom¬ 
er  and  no  signs  of  long  wear,  because  the  mill  insists  that 
a  legitimate  pop  will  happen  the  first  or  second  time  the 
stocking  is  worn.” 

*  *  * 

How  many  hosiery  departments  are  making  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  of  increasing  sales  through  the 
corset  salespeople?  A  plan  which  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  departments  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  cer¬ 
tain  length  stocking  may  call  for  a  different  length  gar¬ 
ter  than  was  put  on  the  corset  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  changing  of  garters  can  be  eliminated  in  many  cases 
by  the  corset  salesperson  recommending  a  change  of 
stocking  lengths.  Some  stores  have  printed  cards  for 
inter-department  sales  promotion  which  are  given  the 
customer  when  she  has  responded  to  tactful  suggestion 
about  merchandise  in  other  departments,  and  in  the 
case  of  recommendation  for  hosiery  it  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory  to  award  a  pair  of  hosiery  to  the  salesperson 


with  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
cards  over  a  given  jieriod  of  time. 

*  *  * 

“I.  Miller  believes  your  foot  is 
pretty”,  was  the  heading  of  a  recent 
advertisement  of  this  well  known 
New  York  shoe  store.  Illustrated 
were  models  of  shoes  captioned 
“show  your  toes”,  “show  your 
heels”,  “show  your  instep”  and 
“show  your  arch” :  and  following  in 
the  layout  were  illustrated  a  sandal 
and  stocking  with  the  caption  “and 
show  I.  Miller  hosiery  through  the 
delicate  straps”. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  chain  of  hosiery  shops  is  put¬ 
ting  on  extra  sales  people  to  take 
care  of  the  noonday  rush  of  office 
girls  who  have  little  time  for  shop¬ 
ping  and  appreciate  not  being  kept 
waiting.  These  shops,  of  course,  are 
located  in  business  districts. 

*  ♦  * 

A  timely  display  of  anklets  was 
shown  this  month  by  Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York,  capitalizing  on  the 
seasonal  interest  in  spring  garden¬ 
ing  with  a  small  show  case  at  the 
end  of  a  counter  “planted”  with 
artificial  grass,  and  displaying  a 
garden  basket,  a  toy  sprinkling  can, 
packages  of  garden  seeds,  small 
artificial  plants,  a  gay  poster  and 
anklets.  The  many  items  in  this 
limited  space  were  displayed  with 
no  appearance  of  crowding. 

*  *  * 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  the 
Millinery  Creators  Guild  Fashion 
Show  given  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in 
New  York  early  this  month,  that 
all  the  hosiery  shown  was  in  the  light  copper  shades 
regardless  of  the  ensemble  color  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  ensemble  was  for  day-time  or  evening  wear. 

Can  this  mean  that  color  in  hosiery  is  going  an  inde¬ 
pendent  way? 

It  would  seem  not,  as  I  am  informed  that  certain 
stocking'  and  glove  manufacturers  are  working  together 
to  cooperate  on  Fall  colors  which  will  complement  each 
other.  Miss  Grace  Jones,  well  known  hosiery  stylist, 
tells  me  that  she  believes  that  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  hosiery  departments  is  still  the  co¬ 
ordinating  of  color  in  accessories  to  ensemble  colors. 

While  on  the  subject.  Miss  Jones  reminisced  on  the 
early  days  of  color  coordination.  She  related  how  she 
obtained  from  silk  and  woolen  firms  swatches  which  she 
pasted  on  cards  with  a  full  length  stocking,  matching  or 
harmonizing  with  the  season’s  colors. 

Though  crude,  these  cards,  or  charts,  were  taken  about 
by  traveling  representatives  who  really,  she  tells  me. 
pioneered  the  idea  back  as  far  as  1925,  and  as  a  result 
the  hosiery  industry  has  been  accredited  with  introduc¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  color  coordination. 

Last  season  Miss  Jones  supplied  stores  with  a  series  of 
water  color  posters  and  anal)^ical  charts  which  offered 
suggestions  for  color  combinations,  which,  she  says,  were 
well  received. 
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A  nice  promotional  idea  and 
a  move  to  increase  the  unit 
sale  in  this  Altman  ad. 
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•  BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  • 


HOME 

FURNISHINGS 


TFllC  job  that  most  homefurnishings  divisions  are 
working  at  today  is,  finally,  the  much-talked-of  one 
of  making  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  buy.  I  think 
tliev  have  learned  quite  a  bit  from  the  complaints  and 
the  suggestions  of  their  newly  and  surprisingly  articu¬ 
late  customers.  They  have  begun  seriously  to  attack  the 
problem  of  coordinating  the 
many  departments  in  the  home- 
furnishings  division.  A  spec¬ 
tacular  job  in  this  direction  has 
just  been  finished  by  John 
Wanamaker’s,  New  York.  It 
is  described  on  page  40. 

Then,  with  the  wave  of  in¬ 
terest  in  internal  store  promo¬ 
tion,  there  are  many  experi¬ 
ments  afoot  in  the  improvement 
of  interior  displays.  Two  of 
these,  both  from  Macy’s,  are  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  41. 

Better  business  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  still  better  business 
have  been  the  stimulating 
forces.  The  store  man,  looking 
at  the  present  situation,  sees 
two  interesting  prospects.  He 
has  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
new  market  of  small  home  owners,  whose  requirement 
is  low-priced  furniture.  He  also  knows,  of  his  own 
common  sense  and  experience,  that  the  beginning  of  a 
recovery  period  signalizes  a  trade-up  movement,  a  de¬ 
mand  for  lx*tter  merchandise.  What  possibilities  each 
of  these  factors  holds  for  the  individual  store  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  demands  careful  analysis  and  planning.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  danger  of  being  over-influenced  by  the 
publicity  concerning  the  small  home  market. 

But,  aside  from  these  two  factors,  there  is  a  third, 
peculiar  to  our  own  times.  This  is  a  period  when  con¬ 
sumer  knowledge  of  quality  and  serviceability  is  grow¬ 
ing,  when  people  witli  small  sums  to  spend  want  the 
best.  Goo<l  taste  and  an  appreciation  of  quality  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  high  income  or  that  thing  called 
“culture”.  Movies,  women’s  magazines,  and  stores 
themselves  with  their  lavish  model  rooms  and  houses, 
have  accomplished  this. 

And  so  I  think  that  the  next  job — ^the  one  that  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  are  beginning  to  plan  for — is  the  job 
of  making  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  buy  well.  The 
indications  are  plain.  At  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  January 
•convention,  the  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  had  this  to  say; 


If  he  (the  retailer)  interests  himself  in  his  client’s 
needs,  and  advises  against  the  purchase  of  goods  which 
would  be  useless  or  unsuitable  to  him,  a  trustful  relation¬ 
ship  is  established  between  the  client  and  the  store  and 
the  trade  between  them  lives  longer. 


This  is  a  call  for  the  store  to  assume  the  role  of  buying 
advisor. 


Waiiumaker’s  new  Home 
Store  features  stock  assem- 
Idage  for  customer  conven¬ 
ience,  and  fine  interior  dis¬ 
play.  In  the  Modern  Shop 
( above  >  modern  accessories 
for  the  home  have  been 
brought  together  from  sev¬ 
eral  departments.  Note  the 
semi-circular  display  units. 
In  the  Chintz  Shop  (below) 
rollers  are  used  for  display. 
(See  page  40.) 


Wanamaker's  Budget  Service 

Working  perhaps  in  this  direction,  John  Wanamaker’s, 
New  York,  has,  coincidentally  with  its  sweeping  changes 
in  the  homefurnishings  division,  re-established  its  Bud¬ 
get  Service.  This  service,  and  Mrs.  Elsie  B.  Staple- 
ton,  its  Director,  are  independent  of  selling  activity  of 
any  kind.  Mrs.  Stapleton  is  there  to  give  budgetary 
advice  to  every  comer.  She  reports,  incidentally,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  come  for  help  are 
brought  by  newspaper  advertising  offering  advice  on 
how  to  spend  income  expertly.  They  come  because 
there  are  leakages  they  can’t  seem  to  stop;  they  come 
l)ecause  they  do  not  understand  why  they  can’t  get 
along  as  well  as  other  people  seem  to  on  the  same  in¬ 
come.  When  an  individual  budget  plan  is  worked  out  for 
tliem  it  is  done  disinterestedly.  Of  course,  the  ideal  bud¬ 
get  aims  to  make  possible  the  acquisition  of  things  people 
want  for  satisfactory  living.  But  frequently  the  people 
whose  financial  affairs  need  such  aid  as  this  have  so 
many  obligations  that  amortization  is  in  order  for  some 
time  before  the  building  of  a  reserve  fund  can  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  store’s  gain  is  in  good  will. 

When  the  Wanamaker  Home  Store  opened — with  the 
grown-ups  and  children  out  in  full  force  for  the  music, 
dancing,  lectures  and  refreshments — a  dramatic  skit  was 
staged  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Budget  Service.  I 
took  special  notice  of  this  feature  of  the  skit :  A  couple 
came  for  advice  because  they  couldn’t  make  both  ends 
meet.  Figures  were  set  down.  Their  income  was  about 
$2400.  They  felt  that  they  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  fur¬ 
niture  ;  and  so  they  lived  in  a  furnished  apartment 
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which  cost  them  $75  a  month.  And  the  first  suggestion 
offered,  and  a  very  wise  one,  was  that  they  move  into 
a  small  apartment  at  no  more  than  $50  a  month,  and 
use  the  difference  to  start  buying  furniture  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  gift  prom¬ 
ised  them  if  the  strings  attached  to  it  could  be  un¬ 
tangled.  The  whittling  down  did  not  stop  there,  but 
that  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  point  that  it  is  to  the 
department  store’s  advantage  to  encourage  wise  spend¬ 
ing.  As  far  as  Wanamaker’s  direct  selling  effort  is 
concerned,  the  young  couple  might  very  well  have  gone 
elsewhere  to  buy  the  furniture. 

But  do  you  think  they  would? 

The  Budget  Service  has  no 
connection  with  the  Credit 
Office  or  any  other  division  of 
the  store.  But  it  seems  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  coordinating 
agency  in  many  instances.  The 
next  step  from  the  Budget  Di¬ 
rector’s  desk  may  be  to  the 
Credit  Office  or  it  may  lx?  to 
the  Interior  Decorating  depart¬ 
ment.  where  the  customer, 
knowing  the  exact  sum  she 
should  spend,  budget-wise,  on 
furniture,  finds  an  expert  who 
makes  sure  that  this  money  is 
allocated  properly.  Even  if  it 
is  directly  to  the  salesman  that 
the  customer  goes,  both  custom¬ 
er  and  salesman  know  what  the 
sjjending  allotment  is ;  and  Mrs. 

Stapleton  has  talked  to  the 
salespeople  throughout  the  store 
to  make  them  budget-conscious. 

The  store  issues  to  customers 
and  callers  a  book  describing  the 
Budget  Service,  complete  with 
case  histories.  Two  pages  of  it 
are  devoted  to  description  of  the 
installment  credit  plan  offered 
in  the  homefurnishings  division. 


.\11  these  pointed  suggestions  do  not  have  the  quality 
of  disinterestedness  that  Wanamaker’s  Budget  Service 
is  built  on,  but  they  provide  material  for  thought. 

Consumer  Magazines 

Also — this  is  not  the  first  time  this  suggestion  has 
l)een  made — the  women’s  magazines  are  talking  a  very 
interesting  language  about  home  furnishings.  These 
magazines  have  been  building  their  circulation  high  for 
years  by  telling  their  readers  how  to  buy  wisely  for 
their  homes.  McCall’s  advocates  the  same  plan  for  fur¬ 
nishing  a  living-room  over  a 
three  year  period  that  The 
Bulletin  has  suggested  as  a 
merchandising  approach ;  The 
Woman’s  Home  Companion 
suggests  buying  the  best  furni¬ 
ture  frame  and  upholstery  and 
covering  it  inexpensively  until 
the  money  is  in  hand  for  re¬ 
covering.  Careful  buying  does 
not  mean  penny-pinching  to 
these  magazines,  nor,  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  their  readers.  They 
are  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
buying  by  a  long-term  plan  that 
will  enable  the  consumer  to  have 
better  things.  This  principle  is 
a  powerful  ally  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  a  trade-up  cam¬ 
paign — unless  the  store  defeats 
the  good  the  magazines  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  by  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
women  who  try  to  follow  such 
suggestions. 

A  light  appears  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  this  connection,  too,  and 
the  torch  bearer  is  no  less  a 
store  than  Lord  &  Taylor.  The 
advertisement  reproduced  here 
features  a  sofa  at  $1 10,  “pre-cov- 
ered”  in  a  novelty  cotton  fabric 
instead  of  muslin,  the  permanent 


laif  d  of  ■mliiL  «  aucb  tturdltr,  attractlir* 

Mvtlty  t«ttM  fabrle  hfti  b«»a  used  oo  this  hand* 

•MW  tUB*d«  ttfa.  A  fabrit  good-looking 
oaou^  to  apgoar  la  lafonwl  or  tiwwor  reoM. 

Iwtor  oa,  a  flm  foaadatloa  for  tbo  sllp- 
oooora  that  aa  naar  p*oplo  aoo  profor  to  u^latorp* 
throo  •oaotOBo  oaavoa  and  a  atrlpod  pattora. 

Obo  of  four  aofaa  spoolally  soloetod  by  our  dooorat- 
lag  doparlaaat-bortohalr  fllllag.  60S  gooao 
dooa,  tOS  gooao  foatbor  oushloaa  -  vaiuo  1S6.00 
IpactaNy  pricail  at  II0.M  Sovonth  Floors 

Lord  &  Taylor  sells  quality  ronstrurtion  under  an 
inexpensive  covering.  Further  expenditure  will 
rome  later  with  a  permanent  covering  or  slip-cover. 


All  this  recalls  a  statement  made  by  J.  Anton  Hagios, 
Manager  of  the  Credit  Management  Division,  in  an 
article  in  the  January  Bulletin,  in  which  he  suggested 
that  the  Credit  Manager  assume  the  role  of  family 
budget  advisor.  He  pointed  out  that  the  elimination  of 
needless  waste  from  family  expenditures  (in  the  form 
of  extravagant  entertaining,  too  high  rent,  etc.)  “would 
make  a  nice  slice  of  department  store  business  should 
it  be  directed  into  these  channels.” 

It  recalls  also  what  Mrs.  Dorothy  Swenson.  Publici¬ 
ty  Director  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  said  at  the  last 
convention : 

Why  should  a  life  insurance  company  be  more  real¬ 
istic  than  a  department  store?  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  who  are  population  experts,  are 
issuing  booklets  such  as  “Three  Meals  a  Day,  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  Good  Food  at  Low  Cost’’,  as  a  means  to  sell 
more  life  insurance  and  get  more  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  .  .  .  Perhaps  our  basements  should  be  telling 
people  how  to  use  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  so  that  out  of 
the  relatively  big  food  budgets  that  the  lower  income 
brackets  have  to  have,  they  might  be  able  to  save  a  little 
more  toward  better  clothing  and  furniture. 

(It  may  be  pointed  out  here,  with  some  justice,  that  it 
is  psychologically  sounder  to  devote  attention  to  stop¬ 
ping  small  leakages  awl  waste,  than  to  suggest  a  cheap¬ 
ening  of  any  purchase.) 


covering  to  come  later. 

The  Manufacturers 

And  finally,  we  have  evidence  that  manufacturers  are 
not  deaf  to  the  consumer  demand  for  guidance  in  buy¬ 
ing.  Working  on  the  principle  that  while  a  woman 
may  buy  within  a  strictly  limited  budget,  she  may  not 
allocate  her  spending  properly  as  to  the  individual  items 
bought,  one  manufacturer  offers  a  “basic  room”.  This 
is  a  “complete,  decorator-designed  room”,  containing  all 
the  items  required  for  the  average  living  room.  Three 
color  schemes  are  offered,  and  jxissibilities  of  alternative 
selection  among  the  pieces.  Since  the  plan  is  to  sell  the 
complete  room  for  less  than  $500,  there  is  obviously  no 
question  of  trade-up  involved,  but  within  the  limits  of 
the  budget  set.  unsatisfactory  buying  is  eliminated.  The 
customer  is  not  exposed  to  so  much  pressure,  or  such 
good  selling,  in  the  rug  department  that  she  spends  too 
much  for  a  rug  and  too  little  for  a  sofa  when  she  gets  to 
that.  In  short,  the  store  is  able  to  offer  her  a  plan  cor¬ 
rectly  w'orking  out  the  relation  which  the  price  of  each 
purchase  should  bear  to  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
room.  Stores  have  often  offered  budget  rooms,  of  course, 
but  this  plan  insists  on  the  selling  of  the  room  as  a  unit 
and  makes  the  further  step  of  offering  several  alterna¬ 
tives  as  to  pieces,  all  maintaining  the  same  total  price. 
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KINDEL 

••THE  LEADER  IN 
TRADITIONAL  MAHOGANY 

where  craftsmanship 
is  a  family  tradition  ■■ 

Every  piece  of  furniture  that  leaves  the 
Kindel  plant  attests  the  Kindel  quality 
tradition  ...  a  tradition  that  unites  true 
guild  craft  standards  with  modern  produc¬ 
tion  efficiencies  and  economies. 

Kindel  designs  possess  an  authentic  ring. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  1 8th  Century  English 
and  American  masters  is  livingly  in 
evidence.  Building  quality  merchandise  is 
more  than  a  policy  with  Kindel  ...  it 
has  been  a  family  tradition  since  1878 
when  George  J.  Kindel  founded  the 
Kindel  Company. 

Along  with  authentic  styling,  Kindel  offers 
exclusive  modern  features  that  greatly 
increase  utility  and  value.  Only  Kindel 
bedroom  suites  have  the  famous  hand 
applied  Oxford  finish;  moisture-resistant, 
"stick-proof"  drawers;  and  duplex  bed 
rails  permitting  the  use  of  either  straight- 
or  rabbet-edged  box  springs.  Look  where 
you  will,  you  won't  find  18th  Century 
Bedroom  furniture  that  begins  to  ap¬ 
proach  Kindel  "Colonials"  in  aesthetic 
merit  or  practical  sales  appeal.  There's 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  selling  Kindel  fur¬ 
niture  .  .  .  lasting  pride  in  owning  it. 

KINDEL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Tki$  famou$  Kindel  hall* 
mark  U  burned  into  every 
piece  of  Kindel  furniture 
Id  certify  genuine  Kindel 
fMolily  and  tvorkmanthip. 


Tom  Kindel  ( top  right)  i$  an  authority 
on  traditional  derign  at  well  at  an  apt 
ttudent  of  popular  preference*  Chariot 
M.  Kindel  (Chuck)  thown  at  the  right 
in  the  cDnfer  rul  it  a  production  man 
par  excellence,  while  Chariot  Kindel 
(lower  right)  exereitet  expert  tuper* 
vition  over  countlett  detailt  that  make 
for  finett  crafttmanthip. 


(Below)  The  huge,  modern  Kindel  plant  wax 
recently  enlarged,  increating  production  by 
to  keep  pace  with  growing  demand. 
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The  Wanamaker  Home  Store 


The  story  of  Wanamaker ’s  remodeled  Home  Store 
is  doubly  interesting,  as  an  exceptionally  thorough 
modernization  job  and  as  an  example  of  coordination  of 
merchandise  display.  It  may  be  well  to  make  a  quick 
survey  of  the  set-up  of  the  store  if  the  full  significance 
of  what  has  been  done  is  to  be  appreciated ; 

The  Wanamaker  store  consists  of  two  buildings,  connected 
by  bridges.  In  the  South  Building,  which  consists  of  nine 
stories,  the  first  floor  is  given  over  to  the  Men’s  Shop,  itself  a 
beautiful  example  of  modernization  and  coordination,  and  the 
Ninth  Floor  is  now  occupied  by  three  restaurants,  a  Pantry 
Shelf,  specializing  in  fine  foods,  and  a  Service  Center,  where  the 
Circulating  Library,  Western  Union  offices,  American  Express 
Travel  Bureau  and  Theatre  Ticket  Service  have  been  brought 
together.  The  remaining  floors  house  the  Home  Store — four 
floors  of  home  furnishings  and  three  of  furniture.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quick  sketch,  I  have  put  an  asterisk  after  the  names  of 
the  shops  which  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  breaking  down  of  traditional  store  divisions  and  the 
concentration  of  related  merchandise  for  customer  convenience. 

The  second  floor  is  given  over  to  the  Rug  and  Piano  Depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Rug  Department  is  divided  into  twelve  shops;  Summer, 
Chinese,  Sarouk,  Kashan,  Kermanshah,  .‘\titique.  Modern. 
American  Oriental,  Bath  Rugs,  Lustre  Broadloom,  Hook,  and 
Broadloom  Carpeting.  New  fixtures  provide  for  the  display 
of  175  rugs  hanging  vertically.  Special  reflector  lighting  has 
been  installed. 

The  Housewares  Group  on  the  third  floor  consists  of  the: 

Kitchen  Shop* :  This  houses  every  kind  of  utensil  equipment 
for  kitchens.  It  is  the  largest  shop  of  the  several  on  the  floor. 

Six  Little  Kitchens:  A  group  of  complete  kitchens,  suggest¬ 
ing  what  can  be  done  with  small  space.  Distracting  gadgets  and 
whimsical  touches  are  absent. 

Gadget  Shop:  The  labor-saving  knick-knacks  are  all  brought 
together. 

Clean  ’n  Tidy  Shop*:  Brushes,  brooms,  floor  waxes — every¬ 
thing  for  scrubbing  and  cleaning. 

Laundry  Shop* :  A  stock  complete  for  every  laundry  need, 
from  soaps  to  electric  manglers. 

Bath  Shop*:  This  is  really  complete,  from  shower  curtains 
to  soap  dishes  and  sponges. 

Electrical  Appliances* :  All  types  of  grills,  toasters,  ovens,  etc. 
Refrigerator  and  Stove  Shop. 

Fun  Room*:  This  occupies  the  large  rotunda  of  the  third 
floor.  The  center  display  structure  is  a  circular  bar;  the  wall 
display  fixtures  are  also  built  in  circular  design.  These  circular 
fixtures  have  been  used  in  the  central  space  on  each  of  the 
home  furnishings  floors — they  are  beautifully  designed  to  com¬ 
bine  plenty  of  display  space,  storage  space  and  counter  selling 
unit.  (The  illustration  of  the  Modern  Shop  on  the  Fourth  Floor 
(page  37)  shows  these  fixtures  well.)  The  Fun  Shop  contains 
everjihing  required  for  the  rumpus  room  or  informal  type  of 
entertaining :  bar  equipment,  card  table  sets,  electrical  appliances 
such  as  waffle  irons,  grills,  coffee  sets ;  china,  pottery,  glassware, 
portable  jffionographs,  little  pianos,  games,  cocktail  foods.  It 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  way  Wanamaker’s  has  cut  hori¬ 
zontally  across  the  standardized  homefurnishings  divisions  to 
bring  merchandise  together  where  the  customer  would  want  to 
find  it. 

Hearthstone  Shop:  Fireplaces  and  fireplace  equipment. 

Radio  and  Phonograph  Shop:  Nine  sound-proof  salons  have 
been  built  so  that  customers  may  try  the  different  instruments. 
The  space  is  large,  but  compactly  arranged  so  that  customers 
don’t  wander  all  over  the  lot,  confusing  themselves  and  (have 
you  ever  noticed?)  dodging  the  salespeople. 

The  Garden  Shop  and  the  Pet  Shop  are  also  on  this  floor. 
The  Pet  Shop  is  housed  behind  an  inviting  Swiss  chalet  front 
arrangement. 

The  fourth  floor  is  given  over  to  the : 

China  Shop. 

Peasant  Shop:  Peasant  pottery  and  china. 

Crystal  Shop:  Glassware. 

Modem  Shop* :  The  rotunda  of  this  floor  has  been  made  into 
a  shop  detorated  in  yellow,  silver  and  light  blue,  which  houses 


modern  accessories  for  the  home :  lamps,  vases,  trays,  figurines, 
linens,  china  and  glassware. 

Slumber  Shop*:  All  the  necessities  and  luxuries  for  sleep: 
bed  linens,  spreads,  blankets,  puffs. 

Lamp  Shop:  Lamps  divided  according  to  period :  modern,  tra¬ 
ditional,  French,  English  and  Oriental  imports. 

The  Fifth  Floor  houses  Draperies;  Closet  and  Boudoir  Acces¬ 
sories,  Pictures  and  Mirrors. 

Draperies:  One  hundred  and  forty-one  pairs  of  curtains  are 
shown  at  false  windows  which  are  lighted  from  behind.  Four¬ 
way  window  frames  have  been  built  around  the  pillars  making 
rows  of  practical  drapery  diplays.  Excellent  new  fixtures,  ten 
of  them,  are  used  for  display  of  drapery  materials.  (You  can 
see  them  in  the  illustration.)  On  each  of  these  fixtures  (53 
inches  high,  93  inches  long,  46  inches  wide  and  made  of  wood 
blocks  and  rods)  sixty  different  fabrics  can  be  displayed. 

Chintz  Shop:  This  shop  is  equipped  with  132  rollers  to  hold 
that  many  bolts  of  chintz.  The  material  on  each  roll  can  be 
pulled  down  to  show  the  whole  pattern  to  a  customer  (see  the 
illustration  on  page  37).  There  is  a  similar  arrangement  for 
high  priced  damasks,  velvets,  tapestries  and  high  style  fabrics. 

Trimming  Island:  Seventeen  glass  cases  provide  display  space 
for  samples  of  trimmings,  the  trimmings  themselves  being 
stocked  on  shelves  behind  the  counter. 

Hardware  Island:  The  fixtures,  tacks,  pins,  etc.,  needed  for 
draperies  and  upholstery.  Adjacent  is  a  large  display  of  brackets 
and  poles  for  curtains  and  draperies. 

Wallpaper  Comer:  Specially  built  fixtures  to  show  day  and 
artificial  light  on  the  papers. 

Cedar  Chest  Shop. 

Boudoir  and  Closet  Accessories:  Built  in  closets  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  ensembled  accessories;  a  shop  of  pillows  and  boudoir 
accessories. 

Mirror  Shop:  The  mirrors  are  displayed  in  period  groupings, 
and  are  hung  against  an  intense  blue  background. 

Picture  Shop:  Nineteen  built-up  display  fixtures  in  the  center 
of  the  floor  accommodate  etchings  and  prints.  A  large  semi¬ 
circular  shop  with  neutral  background  displays  original  oils  and 
distinctive  prints. 

The  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Floors  are  the  furniture  floors, 
on  which  modernization  was  completed  several  months  ago. 
While  traditional  lines  of  furniture  display  have  been  followed, 
the  wide  aisles,  good  lighting  and  uncrowded  effect  make  for  a 
visibility  superior  to  that  of  the  average  furniture  floor.  On 
the  Eighth  Floor  are  three  houses,  a  Cape  Cod  House,  a 
Mahogany  House  and  a  Maple  House.  The  latter  is  a  budget 
business,  the  complete  furnishings  costing  less  than  $700.  Ad¬ 
jacent  to  it  is  the  desk  of  the  Budget  Service  Director,  whose 
activities  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

As  far  as  Wanamaker’s  is  concerned  the  checker- 
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board  t  tTect  of  counters  and  aisles  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  belongs  to  the  past.  Circular  and  semi-circu¬ 
lar  is  the  architectural  theme  here.  Semi-circular  walls 
have  been  built  along  one  side  of  several  floors.  At¬ 
tractive  grilled  doors  in  these  walls  lead  to  stockrooms 
and  offices.  Where  daylight  has  been  lost  the  finest  kind 
of  artificial  lighting  has  been  substituted.  Additional 
wall  space  for  display  has  been  achieved. 

But  more  significant  to  my  mind  than  the  physical 
modernization  of  the  store  is  the  cheerful  breaking  of 
every  old  rule  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  assemb¬ 
ling  merchandise  by  customer  logic,  for  customer  con¬ 
venience.  In  the  Laundry  Shop,  merchandise  was  as¬ 
sembled  from  thirty-one  different  departments.  And 
just  a  casual  inspection  of  the  Fun  Room  shows  that 
at  least  ten  departments  are  represented  here. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  average  store  cannot 
follow  along  these  undoubtedly  fascinating  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  coordination,  and  still  continue  to  maintain 
its  old-line  departments.  Space  itself  is  at  a  premium 
that  forbids  such  expansion.  How  many  stores  are 
going  to  take  their  courage  in  their  hands  and  really 
reorqanizc,  saying  gcMxlby  to  every  thing  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  intelligent  grouping  of  related  merchan¬ 
dise  according  to  customer  use?  Are  our  old-line  de¬ 
partments  scheduled  to  disappear  entirely?  This  is 
mighty  interesting  speculation.  Problems  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  personnel  training  are  involved.  But 
the  doings  at  Wanamaker’s  are  signs  and  portents — 
the  future  foreshadowed,  though  not.  indeed,  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Interior  Display  at  Macy’s 

Further  evidence  of  activity  in  the  interior  display 
field  is  to  1k‘  found,  not  sur])risingly,  at  Macy’s.  Mod¬ 
ernization  has  been  going  on  all  over  the  store,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  what  is  being  done  now  in  the  lamp 
department.  The  old  lighted  forest  effect  seems  to  be 
doomed.  I  have  had  sketched  two  new  devices  for  the 
display  of  floor  lamps.  In  one  case  clever  use  is  being 
made  of  pillars.  .A  circular  platform  built  around  the 
pillar  is  divided  by  wings  into  four  sections,  each  sec¬ 
tion  providing  outlets  for  the  lighted  di.splay  of  six  floor 
lamps.  The  other  sketch  illustrates  a  simple  way  of 
securing  indivulual  display  for  a  lamp.  Semi-circular 
cabinets  built  in  series  of  six  give  the  effect  of  wall 
niches.  Each  houses  one  lamp,  with  an  outlet. 

Also  at  Macy’s,  this  time  in  the  drapery  department, 
is  to  be  found  a  perfect  example  of  an  interior  display 
which  informs,  demonstrates  and  sells,  leaving  nothing 
to  chance  or  a  salesperson.  This  is  a  slip-cover  promo¬ 
tion.  Directly  in  front  of  the  up  escalator  on  the  drapery 


bedroom :  .Against  a  white  background  a  modern  bed  of 
bleached  maple  is  shown,  covered  with  a  spread  of  floral  design 
in  green,  white  and  red  on  a  maroon  ground.  .A  small  boudoir 
chair  is  slip-covered  in  maroon  and  has  an  extra  small  beige 
cushion.  The  dra|)eries  and  the  skirt  of  the  dressing  table  which 
is  set  directly  under  the  window  are  beige,  with  a  trimming  of 
looped  red  braid.  .A  throw  rug  in  lieige  and  red  is  on  the  floor. 

Prices  are  listed  clear  and  large  on  a  display  card  tacked 
to  the  wall : 

Bedspread  $11.89;  Draperies  $13.89 
Dressing  table  skirt  $8.94. 

Chair  cover  $8.94;  Looped  braid  19e  yd. 

Another  example,  this  a  living  room  suggestion :  The  walls 
are  aqua.  A  curio  cabinet,  a  lamp  table  and  a  coffee  table  in 
mahogany  suggest  18th  century  furnishings.  The  Lawson  sofa 
is  slip  covered  in  a  floral,  green,  rust,  white  and  brown  on  dark 
blue.  A  lounge  chair  is  covered  in  dark  blue,  the  seam  weltings 
green.  The  draperies  are  dark  bine  lined  with  eggshell,  and  the 
glass  curtains  are  eggshell.  The  floor  covering  is  a  coffee- 
colored  broa<lloom.  Prices  involving  the  fabrics  are  promi¬ 
nently  displayed  again ; 

Sofa  $22.64;  Chair  $12.24;  Draperies  $9.94. 

In  addition,  every  article  of  furniture  used,  and  the  acces¬ 
sories,  down  to  a  picture  on  the  wall,  and  small  items  in  the 
curio  cabinet,  are  price  tagged. 

The  arrangement  con.sists  of  three  room  settings 
along  one  wall,  two  on -the  other.  In  the  center  of  the 
second  wall,  Itehind  a  desk  occupied  by  the  sale.s|)erson 
in  charge,  are  two  large  panels.  ( )ne  shows  graphically 
the  manufacture  of  the  featured  fabric,  a  spun  rayon. 
On  the  other  a  length  of  fabric  is  pinned  up,  with  a 
giant  pair  of  scissors  and  a  tape  measure,  and  beneath 
it  appears  some  more  selling  copy  on  the  promotion. 

In  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  display  fixtures  show 
lengths  of  the  fabrics,  to  suggest  variations  on  the  color 
schemes  shown,  and  to  illustrate  the  full  range  of  colors 
available  in  the  fabric.  These  fixtures  also  show  prices. 

The  same  space  and  fixtures  were  used  recently  for 
a  promotion  on  Macy  Broadloom. 

The  advantages  of  a  flexible  arrangement  like  this  for 
seasonal  and  other  special  promotif)ns  are  obvious.  .And 
such  painstaking  attention  to  detail  as  is  disiflayed  here 
means  powerful  backing  for  the  salespeople.  A  shopj)er 
without  any  clear  idea  in  her  mind  of  what  she  wants, 
is  attracted  to  this  cheerful  section,  walks  alxjut  for  a 
few  minutes,  looking  and  reading,  and  makes  up  her 
mind.  She  knows  the  cost,  she  understands  what  the 
fabric  is,  and  she  has  right  before  her  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  colors,  patterns  and  decorating  suggestions. 

*  ♦  * 

In  the  April  19  issue  of  Retailing-Home  Furnishings 
an  interesting  article  by  Rowena  Steele  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  suggests  that  more  careful 
analy.sis  of  the  needs  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  low- 
price  homefurnishings  market  is  required  if  this  market 
is  to  l)e  served  satisfactorily. 


floot,  a  rectangular  space  about 
twenty  by  thirty  feet  has  been 
partly  closed  off  by  a  series  of 
shoulder  high  partitions. 

Within  it  five  small  room  en¬ 
sembles  have  been  assembled  to 
show  fabrics  and  color  combina¬ 
tions.  In  each  of  these  ensembles, 
the  wall  color,  the  floor  covering, 
drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics 
are  shown.  The  partitions  men¬ 
tioned  above  provide  the  wall 
background.  Elach  is  extended 
upward  to  provide  a  full  length 
false  window.  Here  are  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  room  ensembles; 
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5,000  Display  Houses  to  Be  Erected 


BY  E.  C.  MORSE 


Typical  of  the  demonstration  houses  is  this,  F.H.A.  Model  B,  shown  in  New 
York  at  the  Women's  National  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries,  and  now 
on  display  in  Rloomingdale’s  basement. 


The  response  which  has  come 
from  the  public  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  small  homes  move¬ 
ment  as  reported  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  sponsors  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  National  Lumlier  Dealers 
Association  and  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers  Association,  to 
increase  their  original  plan  from 
1,000  to  5,000  demonstration  houses 
based  on  the  model  B,  D  and  E 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
plans.  The  number  of  lumber  deal¬ 
ers  involved  in  the  building  project 
now  includes  more  than  2300  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Lumber  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  located  in  every 
state  in  the  union.  While  space  will 
not  permit  the  listing  of  the  2300 
localities,  the  following  indicates  the 
states  and  number  of  dealers. 


No.  No. 

DTrs  DTrs 


•Mabama 

12 

Nebraska 

117 

.\rizona 

7 

Nevada 

6 

Arkansas 

25 

New  Hampshire  8 

California 

72 

New  Jersey 

67 

Colorado 

21 

New  Mexico 

5 

Connecticut 

25 

New  York 

94 

Delaware 

4 

North  Carolina 

13 

Florida 

21 

North  Dakota 

22 

Georgia 

19 

Ohio 

183 

Idaho 

24 

Oklahoma 

69 

Illinois 

161 

Oregon 

48 

Indiana 

72 

Pennsylvania 

144 

Iowa 

95 

Rhode  Island 

5 

Kansas 

74 

South  Carolina 

7 

Kentucky 

17 

South  Dakota 

13 

Louisiana 

10 

Tennessee 

13 

Maine 

9 

Texas 

89 

Maryland 

11 

Utah 

22 

Massachusetts 

43 

Vermont 

5 

Michigan 

111 

Virginia 

26 

Minnesota 

81 

Washington 

82 

Mississippi 

11 

West  Virginia 

23 

Missouri 

91 

Wisconsin 

213 

Montana 

7 

Wyoming 

9 

TOTAL . 2,306 


Retailers  interested  in  names  and 
locations  of  dealers  who  are  building 
demonstration  houses  in  their  locali¬ 
ties  can  obtain  this  information  by 
writing  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

The  public  interest  in  the  New 
York  City  area  in  the  small  homes 
movement  was  demonstrated  by  the 
crowds  which  continuously  streamed 
through  the  four  room,  white  shin¬ 
gled  model  house  erected  in  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  16th  Annual 
Women’s  National  'Exposition  of 


Arts  &  Industries,  during  the  week 
of  March  29th  through  April  3rd. 

The  house,  which  is  the  first  of 
5000  similar  models  to  be  built  for 
demonstration  purposes  in  various 
communities  this  spring,  attracted 
103,000  visitors.  This  little  house, 
known  as  “Model  B.”  which  is  now 
on  display  in  the  basement  of  Bloom- 
ingdale’s,  is  designed  for  families 
on  restricted  budgets,  can  be  erected 
for  $3,200  and  amortized  for  $22.50 
monthly  exclusive  of  land  costs. 

Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  who  had 
driven  the  first  nail,  was  a  visitor  to 
the  completed  dwelling,  which  re¬ 
ceived  widespread  favorable  com¬ 
ment  for  its  compactness,  comfort, 
conveniences  and  completeness  at  a 
price  which  definitely  opens  up  a 
tremendous  new  market  for  homes. 

The  furnishings  and  decoration  of 
the  house  exhibited  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace  were  ensembled  by  a 
committee  of  leading  decorators  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Interior  Decorators,  Miss  Nancy 
McClelland  serving  as  chairman. 
They  provide  an  interesting  basis 
for  store  planning  in  connection 
with  the  small  homes  project.  A 
similar  “furnishings”  program  is 
being  developed  by  the  Style  Trend 
Council  for  Model  Houses  D  and  E. 
The  membership  of  this  committee 
includes  representatives  from  the 
Carpet,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper, 


Paint  and  V'arnish,  Drapery  and 
Curtain  Industries,  as  well  as  the 
National  Furniture  Association  and 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Results  of  studies  made  by  the 
committees  on  decoration  and  fur- 
nishiftgs  will  be  made  available  to 
retail  stores  and  consumers  through 
the  National  Small  Homes  Bureau, 
cooperating  with  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Carefully  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  beauty,  quality  and  value 
within  the  income  possibilities  of  ^ 
home  owners  for  which  the  house  is 
specifically  designed.  Model  House 
B  was  sponsored  by  the  Women’s 
National  Exposition  of  Arts  &  In¬ 
dustries  with  a  view  toward  render¬ 
ing  a  definite  service  to  moderate 
and  lower  income  groups  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  them  the  best  thought  avail¬ 
able  on  home  planning  and  decora¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Small  Homes  Bur¬ 
eau,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Wadsworth 
Wood  is  National  Director,  is  now 
preparing  a  compendium  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  be  distributed  to 
at  least  1,000.000  prospective  small 
home  owners  who  visit  the  various 
model  homes.  In  this  compendium 
visitors  to  the  model  houses  w’ill  be 
given  valuable  information  about  the 
selection  of  the  lot,  the  financing, 
the  building  and  the  equipment  as 
well  as  furnishing  and  decorating 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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New  National 
Cash  Registei  Equipment 


NEW  clerk-wrap  National  Cash  Registers,  a  new  National  O.  K.  Charge 
Phone  System,  and  additional  new  Accounting  Machines  —  all  play  an 
important  part  in  the  Wm.  H.  Block  modernization  plan.  And  once 
again,  a  progressive  management  installs  National  Equipment  to  help 
other  modernization  justify  itself  in  earnings. 

Ask  our  representative  to  *'sit  in”  when  you’re  making  plans  to  mod¬ 
ernize.  His  experience  will  prove  invaluable;  his  suggestions  practical. 


DAYTON,  OHIO  ^ 

C*3h  Regitlert  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Posting  Machines  •  Bank- 
Bookkeeping  Machines  *  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines 
•  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


V 


Traffic  Topics 

(^Continued  jront  page  24) 


People  need  to  express  their  likes, 
disUkes,  wants  and  ideas — it  is  the 
executive  who  will  listen  sympathe¬ 
tically  to  these  expressions  who  is 
making  a  success  of  his  job  and 
those  of  his  employees.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  entering 
into  the  handling  of  jieople  is  never 
to  forget  that  a  person  is  an  in¬ 
dividual,  that  the  lowest  job  of  a 
porter  or  a  charwoman  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  that  person,  as  the  job  of  a 
store  head  is  to  him.  Jobs  should 
not  be  lielittled,  because  each  one  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  per¬ 
son  performing  it. 

Receiving  Department  Personnel 

The  Receiving  Department,  stated 
Miss  Bloodworth,  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
stant  tension,  nerves,  speed,  and 
production,  where  the  work  is  never 
quite  caught  up  with.  Demands  are 
constantly  being  made  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  department  employees  by  buy¬ 
ers  who  are  pressed  for  sale  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc.  It  is  therefore  of  para¬ 
mount  imjKjrtance  that  these  em¬ 
ployees  be  treated  wdth  the  utmost 
consideration  due  to  the  pressure 
under  which  they  work.  The  fact 
that  they  do  not  see  the  actual  sell¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  selling  counters  should 
make  it  necessary  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  to  tell  his  employees  of 
the  importance  and  result  of  their 
work  to  stir  their  enthusiasm. 

In  summing  up  her  talk.  Miss 
Bloodworth  advised  her  audience  to 
be  absolutely  just  with  their  em¬ 
ployees — ^keep  a  bargain  with  them 
— listen  to  their  complaints  and  ideas 
— do  not  hold  on  to  old  prejudices 
or  grudges — keep  their  houses  in 
order. 

*  ♦  * 

Credit  Period 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  adopts  Examiner  Paul 
Coyle’s  recommendations,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  and  regulations  will 
govern  the  extension  of  credit  by 
common  carriers  by  motor  truck  to 
their  customers: 

1 :  Upon  taking  precautions 
deemed  by  them  to  be  sufficient  to 
assure  payment  of  the  tariff  charges 
within  the  credit  period  herein  spe¬ 
cified,  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  may  relinquish  possession  of 
freight  in  advance  of  the  payment 
of  the  tariff  charges  thereon  and 
may  extend  credit  in, the  amount  of 
such  charges  to  those  who  under¬ 


take  to  pay  them,  such  persons  here¬ 
in  Ix-ing  called  shipj)ers,  for  a  j)eri- 
od  of  eight  days,  excluding  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays  other  than  Satur¬ 
day  half-holidays.  When  the  freight 
bill  covering  a  shipment  is  presented 
to  the  shipper  on  or  before  the  date 
of  delivery,  the  credit  period  shall 
run  from  the  first  12  o’clock  mid¬ 
night  following  delivery  of  the 
freight.  When  the  freight  bill  is  not 
presented  to  the  shipper  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  delivery,  the  credit 
l)eriod  shall  run  from  the  first  12 
o'clock  midnight  following  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  freight  bill. 

2 :  Where  a  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  has  reliiKiuished  pos¬ 
session  of  freight  and  collected  the 
amount  of  tariff  charges  presented 
by  it  as  the  total  amount  of  such 
cliarges,  and  another  freight  bill  for 
additional  freight  charges  is  there¬ 
after  presented  to  the  shipper,  the 
carrier  may  extend  credit  in  the 
amount  of  such  additional  charges 
for  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  to 
be  com|nited  from  the  first  12 
o’clock  midnight  following  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  subsecpiently  pre¬ 
sented  freight  bill. 

3:  Freight  bills  for  all  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  shall  be  presented  to 
the  shippers  within  five  calendar 
days  from  the  first  12  o’clock  mid¬ 
night  following  delivery  of  the 
freight. 

4:  Sliippers  may  elect  to  have 
their  freight  bills  presented  by 
means  of  the  United  States  mails, 
and  when  the  mail  service  is  so 
used,  the  time  of  mailing  by  the  car¬ 
rier  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  time 


the  houses.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  is  being  given  to  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  furnishing  and  decorat¬ 
ing  of  the  houses.  Retailers  can  ob¬ 
tain  more  detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  equipment  and  furnishings 
as  selected  by  the  Style  Trend 
Council  by  applying  to  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  Several  manufacturers  having 
national  distribution  are  preparing 
a  “package”  of  their  merchandise 
especially  prepared  to  assist  the 
store  and  customer  in  selecting  the 
furnishings  for  one  of  these  houses. 


of  presentation  of  the  bills.  In  case 
of  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  mailitig 
the  ]X)stmark  shall  be  accepted  as 
showing  such  time. 

5 :  The  mailing  by  the  shipper  of 
valid  checks,  drafts  or  money  orders 
which  arc  satisfactory  to  the  car¬ 
rier,  in  payment  of  freight  charges 
within  the  credit  period  allowed 
such  shipper  may  l)e  deemed  to  be 
the  collection  of  the  tariff  rates  and 
charges  within  the  credit  period  for 
the  puri)oses  of  these  rules.  In  case 
of  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  mailing 
the  ])ostmark  shall  be  accepted  as 
showing  such  time. 

The  E.\aminer  did  not  recommend 
rules  and  regulations  governing 
contract  carriers  because  he  found 
“that  the  jiractices  of  c(jntract  car¬ 
riers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle 
with  respect  to  the  collection  of  their 
rates  and  charges  have  not  been 
shown  to  contravene  the  policy  de¬ 
clared  in  Section  202(a)  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  193^” 

♦  *  * 

Violators  of  Act 

In  the  Federal  Court  of  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Lamar  Hardy,  United  States  At¬ 
torney,  filed  a  criminal  information 
charging  the  Tri-City  Freight  Lines,. 
Inc.,  with  violating  the  Motor  Car¬ 
rier  Act  on  41  counts.  Twenty 
counts  were  for  alleged  rate  conces¬ 
sions  and  21  counts  for  the  alleged 
payment  of  commissions  to  traffic 
managers  and  shipping  clerks  of  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  manufacturers. 

Another  criminal  information  was 
filed  against  a  New  York  shipper  on 
20  counts,  charging  the  shipj)er  with 
soliciting,  accejning,  and  receiving 
concessions  in  violation  of  the  Act. 


Thus  the  prospective  small  home 
owner  will  be  aided  in  a  practical 
way  each  step  of  the  way  in  con¬ 
verting  a  new  house  into  a  home. 
Experience  to  date  has  shown  that 
the  public  is  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  buy  and  furnish  new  homes. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  this  time 
every  store  interested  should  re-ex¬ 
amine  its  stocks  and  merchandising 
plans,  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  merchandising  and  sales  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  new  market. 


5,000  Display  Houses  to  Be  Erected 

(Continued  jroni  page  42) 
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SHORT-CUT  KEYBOARD 


ALL  CIPHERS  ARE  AUTOMATIC 


SEVERAL  KEYS  AT  ONE  TIME 


ENTIRE  AMOUNTS  IN  ONE  OPERATION 


Burroughs 


ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS  MOTIONS 


Only  on  the  Short-Cut  Keyboard  are  ciphers  written  automatically. 
Thus,  much  of  the  work  is  done  without  touchintJ  a  key. 


Only  on  the  Short-(^ut  Keyboard  can  two  or  more  keys  be  depressed 
at  one  time.  This  saves  many  needless  motions. 


Only  on  the  Short-Cut  Keyboard  can  an  entire  amount  and  the 
motor  bar  be  depressed  together,  thus  completely  adding  or  sub¬ 
tracting  the  amount  in  one  operation. 


NOTE  THIS  TYPICAL  SAVING 


The  19  amounts  on  the  tape  at  the  left  were  listed  and  added  by  the 
Burroughs  short-cut  method  in  22  operations.  Had  each  key  and 
the  motor  bar  been  depressed  separately — and  had  there  been  a 
cipher  key  to  depress — it  would  have  required  91  separate  operations 
instead  of  22  .  .  .  thus.  Burroughs  saves  69  operations  on  this  one 
typical  job.  The  total  is  obtained  in  a  single  operation. 


Are  You  Taking  Full  Advantage  of 
the  Short-Cut  Method? 

If  you  are  not  now  saving  the  thousands 
of  needless  motions  that  can  be  eliminated 
in  the  course  of  a  day’s  adding  machine 
work  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  short-cut  method,  telephone  the 
local  Burroughs  representative.  He  will 

I  show  you  how  this  method  will  bring 
greater  speed,  ease  of  operation  and  accu¬ 
racy  to  your  figuring  work.  Or,  write  for 
illustrated  booklet  describing  short-cut 
figuring  and  new  Burroughs  machines. 
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Delivery  Digest 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


towing  and  road  service.  The 
maintenance  of  this  type  of  truck 
together  with  the  cost  of  license,  etc., 
should  be  analyzed  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  maintaining  it  is  justified. 

One  store  discovered  that  for  an 
extended  period  the  service  car  had 
l)een  out  only  four  times,  three  of 
which  were  to  bring  to  the  driver 
a  tire  to  replace  one  which  had  been 
punctured.  Major  breakdowns  are 
■SO  few  and  far  between  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  car  whose  maintenance  is  ex¬ 
cessive  is  not  at  all  necessary.  An 
extra  car  is  usually  available  and 
can  in  many  instances  often  serve 
even  as  the  towing  car. 


Essential  Education 
With  the  summer  months  coming 
on,  various  types  of  furniture,  in¬ 
cluding  porch  furniture,  hammocks, 
and  swings,  will  be  sold  by  stores. 
At  the  request  of  the  customers,  the 
drivers  are  instructed  to  make  the 
set-up.  In  many  instances  while  the 
set-up  can  be  performed  very  sim¬ 
ply,  it  is  at  times  quite  tricky  and 
requires  the  knowledge  of  how  the 
set-up  should  be  made.  Stores  will 
eliminate  many  complaints  very  easi¬ 
ly  if  a  stock  man  or  similar  peison 
familiar  with  the  set-up  explains 
and  demonstrates  the  method  to 


drivers  and  helpers  who  make  the 
deliveries. 

*  *  * 

Body  Maintenance 

One  store  has  extended  its  in¬ 
spection  of  trucks  to  include  that  of 
body  appearance,  and  holds  the 
driver  responsible.  They  found  that 
the  inside  of  the  body  would  become 
cluttered  with  paper  notes,  excel¬ 
sior,  and  in  many  instances  the  in¬ 
side  body  panels  were  pencil 
marked,  and  otherwise  defaced. 
Brooms  are  maintained  in  several 
parts  of  the  loading  platform  and 
drivers  must  sweep  their  cars  clean 
every  day.  A  weekly  inspection  is 
made  to  see  that  the  inside  of  the 
body  is  clear  of  all  accumulated  mat¬ 
ter  which  easily  finds  its  way  inside 
the  truck. 


Available 

Complete  Proceedings  of  the 

WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  CLINIC 

• 

Contents  include  speeches  and  discussions  dealing  with 

Simplification  and  Control  of  Box  Sizes 
A  New  Conception  of  the  Packing  Department 
Building  Employee  Morale 

• 

A  detailed  description  of  old  and  new  packing  meth¬ 
ods  applied  to  a  variety  of  merchandise,  exhibited 
by  member  stores  and  displayed  at  the  Clinic,  giving 
the  material  and  labor  costs,  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  different  packs. 

PRICE 

Member  Stores:  50c.  per  copy 
Non-Members:  $1.50  per  copy 

Order  your  copies  now  through 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

or 

RETAIL  DEUVERY  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York  City 
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TAKE 

A  HOLIDAY 


¥F  AN  office  building  elevator  is  taken  out  of  service  for  repairs, 
"  the  tenants’  rent  goes  on  just  the  same.  And  the  only  damage 
done  is  inconvenience  to  tenants  and  a  loss  of  building  prestige. 

But  if  department  store  elevators  must  be  laid  up  for  repairs, 
upper-floor  sales  take  a  holiday.  Elevator  care  is  probably  more 
important  in  the  department  store  than  in  any  other  type  of 
building. 

An  Otis  Elevator,  in  a  department  store  particularly,  should 
be  maintained  by  Otis.  The  Otis  Maintenance  Service  reduces 
shut>downs  to  the  vanishing  point  and  holds  service  at  a 
constant  peak. 

Otis  Maintenance  is  available  at  a  reasonable,  flat  rate  that 
allows  you  to  accurately  budget  elevator  up-keep.  We  say  this 
service  is  reasonable  —  anything  that  helps  boost  upper-floor 
sales  is  really  a  profit  item  rather  than  an  expense. 


OTIS  MAINTENANCE 

when  transportation  moves^  nserehandime  mores 
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Even  the  service  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  glows  with  glamour!  Blue- 
jacketed  youths  move  with  West  Point 
precision.. .crimson-clad  mademoi¬ 
selles  in  the  Cafe  Rouge  softly  inquire, 
"Another  pot  of  coffee,  sir?”.. .a  floor 
secretary  handles  your  personal  mes¬ 
sages  as  capably  as  the  girl  back  home 
. .  .Thus  does  the  glamou*  of  person¬ 
alized  service  add  its  touch  to  the 
architectural  glamour  in  which  you 
live  so  luxuriously  at  this  hotel  when 
in  New  York. 


KMMSVmmA 

STATLER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 
F.  A,  McKOWNE,  Prttsidttnt  •  F.  A,  DUCGAN,  Manager 


Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  CO.,  INC. 
77  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Stores  as  Consumer  Credit  Institutions 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


only,  and  do  not  indicate  when  the 
rise  in  receivables  terminated.  Did 
the  contraction  of  department  store 
credit  liegin  Ixdore  or  after  the 
downturn  of  the  index  of  Imsiness 
activity?  Until  this  question  is 
answered,  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
whether  the  contraction  of  consumer 
credit  was  a  contrihutory  cause  or 
merely  a  result  of  the  (letlationary 
phase  of  the  business  cycle. 

The  movement  of  receivables  be¬ 
tween  1932  and  1934  also  needs 
clarification.  When  did  the  low  point 
occur?  Was  the  bulge  in  receiva¬ 
bles  at  the  close  of  1933  due  to  ad¬ 
vance  buying  stimulated  by  inflation 
scares?  Alany  speculations  concern¬ 
ing  this  period  would  he  illuminated 
by  monthly  figures. 

Another  question  which  demands 
an  answer  is  the  relation  of  the  ex- 
])erience  of  Massachusetts  stores  to 
those  in  other  areas.  It  is  evident 
that  special  economic  and  social  in¬ 
fluences  affected  the  experience  of 
this  state.  Information  covering  a 
broad  geographic  area  is  necessary 
to  relate  the  experience  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  that  in  the  country  as  a 


whole. 

Lastly,  how  do  we  stand  tcxlay 
with  respect  to  retail  receivables? 
The  opinion  has  been  prevalent  that 
a  remarkable  rise  in  receivables  has 
occurred  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
highly  important  that  a  reliable 
measure  of  the  current  level  of  cus¬ 
tomer  receivables  lx-  develojxd. 

In  the  near  future  a  questionnaire 
requesting  infi)rmation  to  clarify 
the.se  ]X)ints  will  he  sent  to  memlxrs 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  It  has  been  arranged 
for  the  information  to  lx  delivered 
by  the  Association  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Remedial  Loans  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation  without  dis¬ 
closing  the  identity  of  the  reporting 
stores.  The  material  itself  will  be 
the  property  of  the  .Association  and 
the  results  of  our  analysis  will  be 
turned  over  promptly  to  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  wliatever  use  it  cares  to 
make  of  them.  If  the  results  are  to 
have  any  validity,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  information  he  supplied 
by  a  large  number  of  stores  and  be 
well  distributed  by  size-classes  of 
stores. 


Sales  Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


With  the  advertising  department 
subservient  to  the  merchandise  di¬ 
vision  how  will  some  of  these  bad 
promotions  be  stopped?  How  will 
some  of  the  promotions,  which  the 
a<lvertising  departments  have  forced 
over  and  which  were  later  called 
good  by  store  management,  lx  put 
through  ? 

“4.  With  all  the  talk  on  wasted 
advertising,  there  remains  the  fact 
that  most  advertising  departnxnts 
still  do  not  have  the  final  word  on 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  adver¬ 
tised.  Will  the  waste  in  advertising 
increase  under  the  new  setup,  or 
will  the  merchandise  division  help 
remedy  this  situation?  Remember, 
as  I  .said  in  the  first  sentence  above, 
that  the  merchandise  division  still 
picks  the  items  in  most  cases  today, 
and  yet  advertising  is  criticized  for 
wasting  advertising  money. 

“I  could  pose  many  questions  of 
a  similar  nature,  hut  I  think  these 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  point. 
It  seems  to  nx  that  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement  is  just  another  phase  in 
the  ‘struggle  for  power’  that  goes  on 
continually  in  all  retail  organiza¬ 
tions.  I  believe  organization  changes 


are  dangerous,  unless  many  of  the 
objections  to  such  changes  are  defi¬ 
nitely  answered  before  the  changes 
arc  made.  It  is  very  often  the  little 
things  in  such  arrangements  that  kill 
the  whole  plan.  I  have  mentioned 
.some  of  these  little  things  and  would 
like  to  have  them  answered  by  the 
proponent  of  the  two  divisional  set¬ 
up.” 

Frank  UK.  Spaeth  becomes  a 

Director  of  W.  L.  Stensgaard 
and  Associates,  Inc. 

The  many  friends  of  Frank  W. 
S]meth,  formerly  Manager  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  will  be  greatly  interested 
in  learning  that  at  a  recent  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting,  Frank  was  elected 
to  his  company’s  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Congratulations,  Frank!  May 
the  future  be  a  bright  one  for  you ! 

1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  Dates 

No  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
May  calendar.  However,  you  may 
wish  to  add  the  dates  of  National 
Life  Insurance  Week,  May  17th  to 
22nd,  sponsored  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Underwriters. 
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